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Editorial Comment 


Providing Significant Experiences in Science 


4 iw EDUCATIONAL drought seems to be broken. For decades the 
school has depended almost exclusively upon verbalization as 
the method for teaching children about themselves and the world in 
which they live. Children in the past sat for hours on end in barren 
classrooms and /istened to the teacher talk about the world of science 
or about the world of human relations. Or the children read out of 
books the abstractions which adults had written to introduce the young 
to the wonders of this world. It was the exceptional teacher who took 
into the classroom the living plants and animals about which she and 
the books were talking and allowed children to handle and observe 
them. And it was even rarer for the teacher to take the class out to the 
great world itself to observe it and to take part in its activities. School, 
traditionally, has been studying about life from books rather than giv- 
ing children opportunities to know their environment through their sen- 
sory organs of touch, sight, sound, smell, and taste. 


“B THE barrenness of that season is changing. Now it is the accepted 

classroom procedure for teachers to provide a variety of significant 
experiences for their pupils. As clearly described in the pages of this issue 
of Childhood Education children in modern schools actually manipulate 
apparatus in carrying out exciting and instructive experiments in elec- 
tricity, chemistry, light diffusion, effect of color on light absorption, the 
effect of lenses on various eye defects, and many similar experiments. 
Groups of children emerge from the schoolroom to observe a house 
under construction in the neighborhood, to count the variety of safety 
devices in the vicinity, or to visit a food shop to find out where the grocer 
gets the many kinds of foods he keeps in stock. Modern children 
handle plants and animals as these grow and live in their native habitat. 
Or again, they study the wind by listening to it in tree tops and by seeing 
it play over water surfaces, and by observing it turn windmills, or by 
feeling its strength as they fly kites in it. 

Through rich, varied, and direct contacts with life the modern child 
is given opportunities for growth which most of us lacked when we went 
to school. And equally important, books (and other types of experiences 
recorded by others) can now be used to good advantage by children who 
have first-hand experiences. Books become tools for extending and en- 
riching ideas gained through significant first-hand experiences in social, 
physical, and natural sciences.—Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, 
Stanford University. 








Science and the Three Cs 


CIENCE Offers many possibilities for inculcating the highest ideals of 
S character, conduct, and citizenship. Consider the school garden. 
When boys and girls refrain from trampling on garden plots planned, 
dug, and planted by others, science has instilled in them a sense of fair 
play. When the need for watering, weeding, and mulching the slow 
growing seeds keeps these boys and girls bent and busy, science is de- 
veloping that stamina and perseverance so necessary to success in most 
undertakings. When the fresh young vegetables in the unfenced school 
gardens are allowed to grow until the youthful farmer wishes to pick 
them himself, science has been a means of teaching respect for other 
people’s property. When the young planter begins to take care of his 
tools, science has helped him grow in orderliness and responsibility. 

Boys and girls working together in a garden under a skillful leader 
imbibe much they know not of. Sharing a limited number of garden 
tools, assisting the less robust worker, and adjusting themselves to small 
areas develop unselfishness and consideration for others. Thus, through 
learning to work together in harmony, children develop sensitivities use- 
ful throughout life. 

During the winter when trees, shrubs, and ground are bare and frozen, 
the small winter creatures are remembered daily. Crumbs and apple cores 
are put in sheltered places. Seeds, suet, nuts, and berries are placed where 
the birds and squirrels soon find them. The four kittens are often treated 
to extra milk bought by the pooling of pennies intended for the pur- 
chase of candy. Through such thoughtfulness and kindness to animals 
and birds, may we not hope to guide children to consideration of their 
human brothers? 


NOWLEDGE and familiarity with the common summer and winter 
birds and plants supply a hobby which may later prove of much 
value. The study of stones and rocks arouses desirable interests and 
stimulates the proper use of leisure. The introduction to electricity in 
the grades not only satisfies the child’s curiosity, but frequently leads to 
more detailed study which may become the basis of a vocation. To get 
more information and to understand better a particular phase of a sci- 
ence interest requires study of books, pictures, and models. Here the 
three Rs come into their own. 

The study of science in the elementary grades—not as an end in it- 
self—can become an important medium for further developing the three 
Cs of character, conduct, and citizenship.—Margaret M. Short, prin- 
cipal of the Keene School, Washington, D.C. 
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Values of Laboratory Experiences 


S. R. SLAVSON 


Tre value of the laboratory to the child 
lies in the fact that it can meet some of the 
’ basic needs of his personality. Modern edu- 
cation is based upon the fact that the child 
| is an action-mechanism and not a memoriz- 
_ ing contraption. In order that his powers 
may be activated and that he may develop 
| purpose and interest, he must be engaged in 
activities. Those activities are of value in 
education which are suited to the child’s 
level of development and to his individual 
predilections. If this is not the case, they 
simply fail in their objective to arouse in- 
_ terest and to strengthen personality. They 

are performed under duress or fear; become 
boring, or arouse submissiveness, resentment 
or hostility, as the case may be. Neurologists 
and psychiatrists know that suppression of 
the dynamics of the child’s personality leads 
to various disturbances in somatic states and 
| emotional constitution. Thus are neurotics 


produced. 


FREE ACTIVITY AND LEARNING 


As we leave the precincts of personality 
and consider the value of free activity to 
learning, we are forced to similar conclu- 
. sions. Every good educator will readily ad- 
mit that the ultimate purpose of education 
is not to acquire facts only, but to develop 
reasoning and insight. Education’s aim is to 
develop independence, both intellectual and 
emotional. Direct teaching of subject mat- 
ter and prescribed and outlined experiments 
do not lead to this independence and self- 
reliance. On the contrary, prolonged teach- 
ing leads to intellectual helplessness and 
emotional dependence in the pupils. 

Similarly, if pupils are not encouraged 
, to seek out for themselves suitable activities 
and to test out their acquired knowledge 
against their own world, they fail to de- 


( How a “free” science laboratory can 
meet some of the basic personality 
needs of children and stimulate their 
“intellectual aggressiveness” is de- 
scribed by Mr. Slavson, professor of 
| education, New York University. } 








velop in another area. This is the most im- 
portant of all objectives in education, name- 
ly, to discover relations about us. The inter- 
dependence of situations and processes in 
the modern world is as great and greater 
than the interdependence of people. In order 
that we may have a workable understanding 
of the life around us we must understand 
this unitary relation in it. We are quite un- 
able to make effective decisions unless we 
understand their influence not only upon the 
field of immediate concern, but also upon 
related fields. This is what is known as “‘the 
broad outlook.” 

Science education, more than many other 
subjects, is in a position to reveal and ex- 
plain this widening inter-relation in life, 
and to a considerable degree it has attempted 
it. The modern text books in general science 
and even in such subjects as physics and 
chemistry are written with a view of indicat- 
ing their relations to other fields and to social 
development generally. This is an admirable 
and valuable departure from the old segmen- 
tal approach to subject matter. 

What is commonly overlooked, however, 
are the psychologic implications in learning. 
Even when the best kind of text book is used 
and the best methods of presentation of 
knowledge are employed, we have no guar- 
antee that learning takes place. All human 
activity occurs as a result of motive. Ex- 
cept in the case of very small numbers, we 
cannot assume that intellectual learning is 
a motive in itself. There are exceptional 
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children who are intellectual. Most young 
children are either partially intellectual or 
largely non-intellectual. They learn best 
through activity. Because activity is intimate- 
ly tied up with survival and has a biological 
origin, it is a motive in itself. The function 
of the school is to harness activity impulses 
so that they may yield desirable educational 
and social results. The free science labora- 
tory is one of the situations through which 
they can be so directed. 


SCIENCE AND INTELLECTUAL 
AGGRESSIVENESS 

Before we come to the point of outlining 
specifically the nature of a free science 
laboratory and giving illustrations of its 
value, I should like to make one more 
generalization. Among the major drives in 
the child (and adults as well) toward the 
world is aggression. The very conditions 
of living and survival are achieved through 
aggression: one must needs attack the world 
and things in it in order to make his way 
in life. The problem of education is to con- 
vert ego-centered aggressiveness into social- 
ly-motivated effort. 

This aspect of education, however, is out- 
side of our present purview. The idea we 
wish to indicate is that intellect is an in- 
strument of aggression. Curiosity and 
scientific and epistemonic drives are forms 
of intellectual aggression. If we are to 
conform to the basic laws of child nature, 
we must employ intellect as a tool of ag- 
gression rather than reception and absorp- 
tion. Psychiatry has amply demonstrated that 
orderly, and therefore wholesome, develop- 
ment of mind is not possible where physical 
and mental powers are unduly repressed. 
I conceive science as being the result of man’s 
intellectual aggressiveness toward nature. 
Science. to my mind, is also an added tool 
for expressing the same impulse which man 
sometimes uses against nature, other people 
and himself, but which he can learn to use 


beneficially to all. 
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If this meaning of science is true, and in 
the light of our bio-psychological knowledge 
it seems to be so, then the methods of teach- 
ing science must be quite different from 
those now employed. This body of knowl 
edge must be employed to release the intel- 


lectual aggressiveness of children. We must | 
provide for them at all points of their edu- 


cation possibilities to break and investigate 
things, to make and construct, to change and 
convert. All these are aggressive acts. Their 
value, however, is determined by the attitude 
and motive of the aggressor. If he breaks 
to release hostility, the act is constructive to 
himself but destructive to others. If breaking 
is a step in re-construction, in a new com- 
bination, or in making a new object, then 
it is constructive from the point of view of 
the adult as well. 


THE NATURE OF A CHILDREN’S 
LABORATORY 


A laboratory is a reproduction on a small 
scale and in controlled conditions of an area 
of nature or man’s environment bearing 


upon a specific content. Thus a physics, | 


chemical, bio-chemical or physiological lab- 
oratory has in it objects and conditions that 
are found in nature, but so arranged or iso- 
lated as to make them stand out as separate 
entities, capable of study. When we speak 
of a laboratory for young children, with 
which we are dealing here, we have in mind 
substantially the same thing but with some 
modifying characteristics. A children’s 
laboratory is not as specialized as one de 
signed for adults. Children have not as yet 


become as specialized in their interests. They | 


want to play around, manipulate, search and 
combine and so produce startling or interest: 
ing results. They may also learn something. 
The latter, however, is not so important from 
the standpoint of the child. What he really 
wants is to do things, to change them 
around, to recombine them. When he does 
become interested in what adults call sa 
ence, he is not interested in any one of the 
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many different subdivisions. He is interested 
in his total environment, and at a certain 
age also in himself—in his body, in his 
processes, in his relations to the world. 

The average child passes through three 
phases in his education: activity, utility, and 
reflection. In the first of these the pattern of 
his occupations is manipulative-exploratory. 
In the second it is mechanistic-practical, 
while in the third phase, the reflective, the 
pupil's activity is reflective-epistemonic. Thus 
a child’s laboratory has to be (1) varied in 
its content rather than specialized, (2) it 
must be simple rather than complex, and 
(3) multi-phase so that pupils can find 
enough to do on their level of development. 

In a good children’s laboratory in general 
science the equipment should be made up of 
familiar things: pots and frying pans, bot- 
tles and corks, electric stoves and candles. 


_ The more complex and the less familiar ap- 


paratus is introduced later in the process. 
Children can be frustrated by things as well 
as by people. Strange objects frighten them 
and make them shy quite as much as do 
strange persons. 

The activities, too, must be humble at 
first. We found it quite adequate if a girl’s 
interest in her laboratory environment began 
with her lighting a candle and dropping the 
molten grease first on the table, then into a 
plate of water thus making “‘buttons.”” Such 
idle activity never failed to arouse a desire 
to make candles. One girl made candles from 
stearine only and paraffine only. She com- 
plained that the first gave off a poor light in 
her room, while the other “burned up too 


| fast.” She wanted to make a candle that 


would have both advantages. After ponder- 
ing and talking a great deal she conceived 
the idea of mixing the two. One would im- 
prove the flame and the other would retard 
the speed of melting, she said. 

Then colored candles became the girls’ 
objective. Several joined together and 
worked cooperatively on the project. When 
dyes were obtained they experimented sev- 
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eral days to determine a possible method of 
coloring the candles before they discovered 
that the dyes were soluble in hot candle 
grease. 

Such activity seldom remains on the man- 
ual level. Numerous problems and difficul- 
ties arise with which children turn to the 
teacher. Many ‘“‘whys” and ‘‘wherefores”’ are 
asked. The teacher in his answers pushes 
ahead the pupils’ intellectual boundaries. The 
nature and laws of combustion inevitably 
come under perusal. Then experiments in 
burning paper, producing carbon, making 
charcoal for drawing, collecting smoke, 
water pressures and numerous other such 
activities and studies arise. Once the ag- 
gressive and pursuit tendencies, which are 
inherent in personality, and the drive-to-be- 
the-cause are aroused there is little the teach- 
er has to do except to keep up with his 
eager, resourceful and inventive pupils. 


THE VALUES OF LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES 


The actual working out of the plan of 
spontaneous and self-initiated activity by 
children under fourteen always leads to 
group projects. If the object or experiment is 
impressive or dramatic, others join in it at 
once. They imitate one another, work loosely 
together, or organize temporary groups with 
a specific plan of operation. All these re- 
sponses are important in socializing person- 
ality. Satisfactions and achievements become 
associated in the mind of the child with 
group life and make him more disposed to 
group and social responsiveness. Whether 
it is science or any other subject that the 
educator is dealing with, he must be always 
aware of his major function—to convert the 
egocentric feelings of the child into socially 
motivated impulses. 

A boy of six once spent more than two 
hours lying prone on the floor trying to con- 
nect a bell to a cell “to make it ring.” He 
had seen boys several years older than him- 
self do it and he quietly proceeded to do it 











Cooking is the beginning 
of scientific research, un- 
der the proper guidance. 


Photographs from the 
Walden School, New York City 


also. His concentration was so great that he 
did not notice anything that went on around 
him. He refused his mid-morning fruit de- 
claring, “I’m too busy.” After almost in- 
numerable trials, the bell rang. The boy drew 
himself up full height and with a faint smile 
on his face said, “I knew I could do it.”’ 
The significance of this episode lies in its 
meaning to this boy. He was the only foreign 
child in a group of natives and spoke the 
language haltingly. As a result of the 
strained relations between his parents, and 
being an only child, he was an anxious and 
at times hyper-active member of the group. 
The boy was also easily cowed and readily 
displayed fear-reactions. All these elements 
led the group to make him a scape-goat. They 
persecuted him on every occasion so that he 
would often say to the teacher, “Do you 
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Budding scientists at 





work. 





like children? I hate children!”” Making the 
bell ring, something that none of the chil- 
dren of that age could do, built up in him 
a sense of self-worth and evoked positive 
recognition from the others. Thus a free s¢i- 
ence laboratory can be employed as therapy 
and as a means for social adjustment. 

Once a seven-year-old boy wanted to make 





an “experiment like in my dream.” He de- 
sctibed in detail what he saw in the dream. | 
This turned out to be a hollow conical clay 
structure, with flames emanating from its 
apex. The product looked and behaved like 
a volcano. We used potassium permanganate 
and liquid glycerine to produce the flames. | 
When the flames shot up, the boy exclaimed, | 
‘‘My dream came true!”” While the project 
was a very transparent sex phantasy, the boy 
continued his investigations with chemicals. 
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Perhaps a condensed outline of the de- 
velopment of a science interest by a group of 
boys and girls, aged eleven to twelve, may 
illustrate how learning proceeds from ex- 
perience. One or two of these children found 
some glass prisms and a set of lenses in a 
box conveniently placed among other simple 
scientific materials on open shelves. They 
began to play with them. Being intrigued by 
the colors and distortions of vision they 
proceeded into investigatory manipulation, 
such as combining lenses, varying distances 
and objects. The results were sufficiently 
fascinating to draw all the other children of 
the group, fourteen in number, into the cir- 
cle of play-inquirers. The serious aspect of 
this activity arose when some of the chil- 
dren observed the different effects of the ap- 
paratus. This was the dramatic factor, which 
is the child’s chief stimulant to activity and 
learning. Much had been discovered, and 
still more information was supplied, from 
physics texts placed at the pupils’ disposal 
as questions inevitably arose. The teacher’s 
function was not one of an oracle, but rather 
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as a guide to many sources of information. 
As one would expect, the questions arose: 
‘How do we see? What makes our eyes see?”’ 
Appropriate texts, conferences between the 
pupils and teacher, discussions, the children’s 
own compositions and drawings of eyes, etc., 
were brought into play. ‘‘But,’’ the children 
demanded, “we want to see an eye. We want 
to cut one open and see what is inside.” 
Each child was given a cow’s eye, obtained 
from our butcher, to do with what he liked. 
Having studied the gross structure of the 
eye theoretically, they knew what to expect. 
Most of them were especially intrigued by 
the lens and retina, and extracted them with 
great care. Imagine their surprise to find in 
the cow’s eye a lens of precisely the same 
appearance and texture as the glass lenses 
they had played with. A lens was left to 
“dry,” exposed to the air for several days, 
and its crystalline structure was revealed. 
One or two of the children wore eye- 
glasses, and the question of the function of 
glasses was propounded. A study of the ab- 
normal construction of the eyes which results 





If no other place is available, a discarded bathtub becomes a lake for testing 
buoyancy and the laws of immersion. 
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in astigmatism, myopia, hyperopia, was made. 
Out of their experience and discovery the 
children were able to suggest types of lenses, 
qualitatively, as correctives to various eye 
conditions. 

“But how do the nerves work so as to 
make us see?” one of the brighter children, 
a girl, asked. We inevitably drifted into the 
study of the nervous system. Physiology texts 
were pulled off shelves. An eager and fasci- 
nated group of youngsters were entering the 
portals of life’s deepest mysteries. Numer- 
ous sketches and compositions were written 
on the information obtained from charts and 
books. The children were now quite natural- 
ly interested in our specimen of a preserved 
brain, which, was, until then, kept out of 
their sight. A study of the synapse and the 
building up of tracts in the nervous system 
caused one to exclaim, ““Now I know how 
we have habits!’’ This started the group on 
a discussion of personal habits and led us 
into psychology. 

One of the children, who must have heard 
the subject discussed at home, wanted to 
know what psycho-analysis was. We did not 
encourage the discussion of this subject. The 
entire subject of psychology was treated per- 
functorily by the teacher, for we felt that our 
work had better be maintained on an ob- 
jective plane. But we were not able to pre- 
vent the formulation by the children of some 
highly ethical concepts of social and anti- 
social habits. 

That sub-division of knowledge described 
as chemistry has come under the group's 
scrutiny, as a result of their discovery of the 
spectrum and the sensation of colors. They 
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made dyes, colored cloth with chlorine, and 
the teacher demonstrated some spectacular 
color changes in chemical reactions, too ad- 
vanced for children of this age to do for 
themselves, or which they could not have 
discovered on their own. 

A notable development by one of the girls 
of the group ought perhaps to be recorded 
here. Having discovered through her studies, 
play, and the focussing of the sun’s rays by 
means of lenses that heat is a concomitant of 
light, and that color is fundamentally a con- 
dition of reflection and absorption of rays of 


light, she came to the conclusion that dif- | 


ferent colors would contain different heat 
quantities. She at once set out to test her 
theory and evolved entirely on her own the 
following technique: Upon a strip of paper 


she drew sections of different colors in | 


crayon; red, blue, yellow, green, purple, etc. 
Equipped with a double convex lens and a 
watch she went to the roof of the school 
building and focussed the sun rays upon 
each strip of the color successively, noting 
the time it took to set the paper on fire. She 
discovered that this time varied for the dif- 
ferent colors. 

To those who have been trained in 
epistemology the significance of the last self- 
originated and self-initiated experiment will 
be of particular interest. The genesis of the 
idea, the summation of past knowledge, and 
the awareness of causative relations involved 
are of high degree. That a girl of eleven can 
achieve it may be incredible to those who 
have not had the opportunity to observe the 
resourcefulness of children alive and vibrant 
with interest. 


Man 


OF TISSUE so capricious yet so magical— 
Pockets the lightning, computes infinities, 
And plays the prophet to a host of suns, 
Yet cools at a bird song, wavers at a kiss, 
And at a hint of crimson in a flower 
Grows silent —Ross Edward Pierce 
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Trips in an Experience Curriculum 


NELLE Morris 


In AN experience curriculum trips are not 
considered extra-curricula but are definitely 
arranged as an essential part of the program 
and a major contributing factor in the de- 
velopment of the children. They are not 
selected at random but are generally related 
to some central theme or group interest. In 
the primary grades these are usually themes 
such as, “People Who Help Us,” “How the 
City Takes Care of Its People,” ‘How We 
Get Our Foods,”” ‘How People Travel,” 
“Shelter,” ‘‘Recreation,’’ ‘Toys,’ or some 
other interest relating to man and his needs. 

Trips are also taken at times because of a 
seasonal or special group interest such as a 
trip to the public library during Book Week, 
to the farm or a hatchery to see baby chick- 
ens or baby rabbits at Easter, to a woods in 
spring to look for wild flowers and to enjoy 
an afternoon in the open, or perhaps to buy 
a Christmas tree for room decoration, later 
to be given to some needy family. Such trips 
quite naturally come into the calendar of 
experiences as a transient or minor group 
interest, but play an important part in the 
development of the children, just as sea- 
sonal interests play an important part in 
adult life. 

In the Ohio State University elementary 
school, setting aside a definite time for trips 
has proven a satisfactory plan. For purposes 
of general understanding and cooperation 
from parents and university students these 
are generally scheduled on Thursday after- 
noons. Occasionally, but seldom, some cir- 
cumstance makes it necessary or advisable to 
schedule trips at some other time. Parents of 
the school understand that study trips all over 
the city or into adjoining environments are 
a part of the school’s program. 

There is no compulsion about a weekly 
trip and there are circumstances which often 


The relation of trip schedules to the 
school program, questions of transpor- 
tation and safety, and the values of 
trips in helping the child interpret his 
world are discussed by Miss Morris, 
teacher in the University School, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 








make other experiences advisable. Lantern 
slides, a motion picture film, some person 
brought in to share his experience with the 
group, science experiments, or some other 
activity related to the study such as cooking, 
churning, or threshing are often used as 
substitutes for a trip, or to further clarify a 
trip which has been taken previously. How- 
ever, the regular expectation of a trip stimu- 
lates teachers to search the community for 
valid experiences related to the group study 
or a seasonal interest. This gives to the work 
the impetus which comes from new contacts 
and resources. There is seldom as rich a 
provision for out-of-school contacts in a 
program which has to be adjusted to include 
trips by changing the time usually devoted 
to other things. 

Trips are always planned with a definite 
time limit for return to school and so are 
timed with reference to distance by adjust- 
ing the time for leaving school. The children 
have their lunch at school on trip days and 
primary children have a rest period of 
twenty-five to thirty minutes after lunch in 
order that the trip may not cause undue ex- 
citement, fatigue or strain. 

All children return to school and either 
go home or wait there until called for by 
their parents. These arrangements avoid ir- 
regularity which often leads to worry and 
misunderstanding on the part of the parents 
and misconduct on the part of the children. 
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The classroom teacher is always in charge 
of the trip. Students, parents, or other teach- 
ers assisting know it is her responsibility to 
make the contacts at the places visited, to 
decide how the time and attention of the 
children are to be apportioned. She also 
checks on attendance when it is time to start 
back to school. 

The teacher makes arrangements in ad- 
vance of the trip. She usually makes the trip 
herself before she takes the children unless 
she has been there a number of times before. 
By so doing she is in a position to anticipate 
what may be necessary in the way of sug- 
gestions to make the experience more profita- 
ble and successful from the educational point 
of view. 

Before going, the children and teacher of 
each group set up standards of conduct 
which will help make the trip pleasant and 
profitable for all. The following examples 
are in the children’s own words: 

Sit still in the taxis. 

Play some quiet game in the taxis. (For ex- 
ample, watch for license tags from different 
states; try to find the whole alphabet in order 
by finding first an A, then B, etc., either on 
advertisements or license tags.) These were 
favorites. 

Do not push or crowd. 

Do not get silly and excited. 

Do not bother the meter. 

Stay with the big person who was in your 
taxi. 

Do not talk. 

When some children objected to this last 
standard, saying they could not find out 
things if they did not talk, the teacher said 
she would try to help them find an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of the guide. 

Standards will vary according to groups 
and trips. Another primary group set up 
these standards: 

Thank the lady when you are going away. 

Be careful of her furniture and do not touch 
things. 

Be quiet and listen when the lady is talking. 

Stay with the group you are supposed to stay 
with. 
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Do not talk loudly. 

Do not crowd. 

Do not wander around. 

Do not ask for things. 

Keep on the walks. 

Do not open the door until time to go out. 


If we are concerned with the development 
of social sensitivity we must seek and utilize ° 
social experiences for that purpose. Living 
in a group where the children are active, 
contributing members, helping to decide 
matters of group concern for the welfare of 
the group life; helping to make rules when 
they are necessary for the welfare of mem- | 
bers; then holding themselves to these rules 
or standards, thus gradually growing toward 
intelligent self-direction, is building for an 
understanding of the civics of a democracy. 
No one can really understand democracy un- 
less he has first experienced it. 


TRANSPORTATION AND SAFETY 


One question which is usually asked per- 
taining to trips is in regard to the modes 
of transportation used. Some very significant 
experiences require no mode of conveyance | 
because they are within easy walking dis- 
tance of the school. For example, a group 
may take a walk around the neighborhood to 
see of what materials houses are made. An- 
other group may take a walk along a busy 
street to see how many workers or signs sug- 
gesting kinds of workers they can see. Or 
perhaps another walk may be taken to study 
different safety signs. All these experiences 
stimulate questioning and discussion by the 
group. 

To have a variety of transportation ex- 
periences is in itself an educational consid- 
eration. Walking, street cars, taxis, a uni- 
versity bus, and a bus rented from a neigh- 
boring school are the modes which have been 
used for trips. Imagine the thrill of a group 
of children who are given a ride in the engi- 
neer’s cab for some distance down the track 
and then back to the roundhouse, or a ride 
across a field in the farmer's wagon. 
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All these experiences are rich in situa- 
tional opportunities for exercising caution 
and responsibility conducive to safety. The 
children have the advantage of educative 
guidance in experiences which involve some 
of the characteristic hazards of every-day liv- 
ing. Surely this is much more defensible 
than the over-cautious avoidance of school 
trips and experiences to which some school 
authorities resort as a safety measure. Life 
today is bound to have certain hazards. The 
school should not forego all trips when it 
thereby reduces not only the opportunities 
to inculcate reasonable discretion, caution, 
and responsibility but also misses the valua- 
ble first-hand experiences through which 
further study can be made more meaningful 
and realistic. 


VALUES HEIGHTENED BY TRIPS 


Study trips are an excellent means of 
arousing and encouraging intellectual curi- 
osity and a scientific attitude on the part of 
children. By means of these they can study 
the community, watch other people at vari- 
ous kinds of work, find the answers to their 
own questions, and then come back to school 
where meanings are further clarified by dis- 
cussions, pictures, books, experimentation, 
construction, and dramatic play. 

Even primary children can begin to think 
critically; to develop a problem-solving atti- 
tude of mind; to seek answers to their own 
problems; to seek for the cause and effect 
of happenings; to want something better 
than a guess, and to try to validate their an- 
swers. Through such experiences the chil- 
dren develop a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the labor involved in sup- 
plying their daily needs and of the coopera- 
tion necessary in this work-a-day world. 
Their horizon is extended beyond the door- 
way of the school and the home. 

A greater interest of parents in the school 
is often aroused through hearing their chil- 
dren discuss their experiences. Some parents 
even take their child on a return trip to the 
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place where the group has been to help him 
clarify some point. While one group was 
studying about travel, one mother, wishing 
her child to have the experience of riding on 
a train, took her to Washington, D.C., for 
spring vacation. Pictures and an account of 
the trip were brought back to school and 
shared with the group. 

Some vital shared experience, such as a 
trip taken by the whole group, brings about 
more group unity through supplying a con- 
crete group concern. It requires cooperative 
planning before taking the trip, shared re- 
sponsibility for making it a success, and pro- 
vides a common background for discussions 
and sharing of information. It also arouses 
interest which often leads into a whole 
series of experiences, thus serving as a con- 
crete starting point for a unit of experience 
or, as often termed, a unit of work. 

In recent educational writings we see 
much stress laid upon the social development 
of the child. We are told in Modern Prac- 
tices in the Elementary School that “‘Educa- 
tion is indeed a social process, the process 
by which the individual becomes a member 
of the group only as he actually participates 
in its purposes and responsibilities. Persons 
who are merely situated near one another 
or engaged in similar activities do not form 
a social group. To do so they must take part 
in shared, cooperative endeavors in which 
all work for the attainment of common 
goals.” 

If the situation is a sincere, democratic 
one which necessitates the setting up of com- 
mon purposes or goals by the children un- 
der careful guidance of the teacher, these 
purposes are meaningful and seem worth- 
while to the children. Therefore they co- 
operate to solve their problems. 

By providing stimulation for further study 
and inquiry, trips lead to other trips and 
provide for a continuity of many other pur- 





1 Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern Prac- 
tices in the Elementary School. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1938. p. 10. 
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poseful activities. Thus piecemeal learning 
is avoided and the child is helped to sense 
significant relationships inherent in the 
situation. ji 

A group of seven-year-old children went 
to visit a food shop. They became interested 
in the sources of the different foods and 
why foods have to be shipped. This led to 
further discussions about climate and soil 
and also to an awakened interest in the globe 
and maps. They began to get some concept 
of climatic differences and of differences in 
soil. Experiments of growing seeds in dif- 
ferent soils, sand, gravel, clay, and loam 
were tried. Through frequent reference to 
the map and globe they began to develop 
concepts of the relationships of Columbus, 
Ohio, United States, North America and the 
world—in other words, city, state, country, 
continent and the world. They also learned 
to tell directions on the maps. 

As this study progressed, the idea of mak- 
ing a large map of the United States, show- 
ing where different foods are obtained, was 
initiated by the children. This seemed rather 
a mature project for seven-year-olds. But 
after some consideration the decision was 
made to help them satisfy their interest, not 
to push it but to see how far this interest 
and curiosity would lead them. A large win- 
dow blind was procured and fastened against 
the blackboard. Then a Keystone lantern 
and slide were used to project a large out- 
line map of the United States on the blind. 
The children traced the outline on the blind 
with sharpened crayolas. 

After the map was under way the question 
arose, “How are we going to find out what 
foods are raised in different states?’’ One 
child said she knew someone in Michigan 
to whom she would write. Several other chil- 
dren mentioned relatives to whom they 
would write. As the interest grew, more 
children volunteered their help. Letters were 
written to and answers received from four- 
teen states. One child whose father had a 
short wave radio set talked to five different 
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states and obtained information. Replies to 
letters were anxiously awaited and as infor- 
mation was obtained, pictures of the differ- 
ent foods were drawn on the map in the 
state in which they are produced. This often 
led to further research since some of the 
foods mentioned were not familiar to the 
children. Pictures, encyclopaedia and diction- 
aries were used. Two children brought in 
books from the public library. 

While the map was being made the chil- 
dren were having many other interesting ex- 
periences in connection with foods. Among 
these was a trip to a refrigerator car to see 
how foods are preserved while being shipped 
long distances. A booklet containing the chil- 
dren’s own group records of their expeti- 
ences, illustrated with linoleum block prints, 
was made. The study finally culminated with 
a real market day. The children visited a 
wholesale market and bought produce which 
they sold to their parents and other visitors 
at retail. 

Another group, after a visit to a toy de- 
partment in a large store where they saw 
electric trains and toy steam engines, became 
interested in the power of electricity and 
steam. This led to a number of interesting 
science experiments to help them find the 
answers to their questions and to help them 
realize the part electricity and steam play in 
their own lives. 

Meanings are necessary as a basis for gen- 
eralization. It is only after a child has had 
many first-hand experiences for a background 
that he can really generalize, and there is 
danger in expecting him to generalize too 
soon. Generalizations should not be imposed 
upon the children by the teacher. Through 
study trips into the community, carefully 
guided by the teacher so that vital educa- 
tional values emerge, the children are ac- 
quiring a background of meanings for un- 
derstanding and appreciation of human re- 
lationships, the interdependence of people, 
and the changes man has wrought in his 
environment. 
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A child who has threshed wheat with 
flails, winnowed it with newspapers, ground 
it in a small hand mill, baked his flour into 
muffins, then has seen it threshed by ma- 
chinery, visited a large mill and seen it 
ground and sacked by machinery, visited a 
bakery where the mixing and kneading of 
the dough were done by machinery, begins 
to realize the changes brought about in his 
environment through the thinking and ef- 
fort of man. He is surely building a readi- 
ness for a better understanding of the 
changes wrought in living by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Children are nearly always interested in 
the “long ago” and “far away’ but they 
have to be oriented in their own immediate 
environment before the past or far distant 
can become meaningful. A group of pri- 
mary children was constantly making com- 
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parisons between travel today, in the past, 
and in other countries. One morning a toy 
streamline train and a model of one of the 
very early trains were brought to school. 
The children placed them side by side on 
the floor. Some of them began to laugh at 
the difference. One boy remarked, ‘But you 
must remember when that first train was in- 
vented it was just as wonderful as the stream- 
line is now.”” This child showed that he was 
beginning to sense how the present has 
evolved from the past. 

It is only through many first-hand experi- 
ences, which the teacher so plans and guides 
that the child senses the relationship be- 
tween these experiences and himself, that he 
acquires a stock of meanings valuable for 
his living and thinking, builds up a rich, 
meaningful vocabulary, and is ready to un- 
derstand the writings of others. 


Among the Youngest Scientists 


GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN 


Is THERE anywhere in the world a more 
truly scientific mind than that of a two-year- 
old? He is certainly unbiased. There is a 
world of unstudied phenomena about him; 
his laboratory is unlimited in size. He is in 
search of the truth and is willing to use all 
the resources within his reach to discover 
the truth. We adults are part of those re- 
sources. The child has all the qualifications 
of a true scientist; it is up to us as guides— 
wise ones, we hope—to be curious enough, 
alert enough, and interested enough to help 
him discover the truths for which he is 
searching. 

It is necessary that he find out about the 
things around him. It is only by doing so 
that he can see himself in relation to his 
surroundings. This orientation process is a 
very important one. It will make him better 
able to think clearly, to face reality without 


The very young child is a true scientist \ 
for he spends most of his waking time 
trying to find out about the things 
around him. Miss Chittenden, instruc- 
tor in the State College at Ames, Iowa, 
describes some of the interests of these 
\ youngest scientists. } 








fear and confusion, to get along with others, 
and will instill in him the feeling of power 
over and control of his environment which 
is so important from the standpoint of men- 
tal health. 


WHAT ARE YOUNG CHILDREN’S SCIENCE 
INTERESTS? 


There has been one very interesting study 
of the science interests of nursery school chil- 
dren. It was made by Mary Field at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in Iowa City. Miss Field pre- 
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sented new materials into the children’s envi- 
ronment and called their attention to materi- 
als already there. Some she presented indirect- 
ly, others directly. The materials she used in- 
cluded plants, physical phenomena, mammals, 
insects, reptiles, fish, amphibians, and inver- 
tebrate animals. Some were seen in artificial 
surroundings, some in their natural habitat. 

She studied the behavior of forty-four 
three-year-olds in the attempt to answer such 
pertinent questions as: 


How interesting are certain science and na- 
ture materials to three-year-old children ? 

What are their reactions to them? 

What are their questions and comments ? 

How much information can they acquire? 

What other activities are stimulated by ac- 
tivities with science materials? 

What methods of measurement can be used? 

What kind of nature and science program can 
be built up? 


The results of the study showed that three- 
year-old children are more interested in those 
things that are dynamic rather than static. 
The lamb, the pony, and the chickens were 
much more interesting than the earthworm, 
the tadpole, or the garden. Materials pre- 
sented for a shorter time rather than a longer 
time ranked high in interest appeal. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, there were more 
comments offered than questions asked and 
the number of comments and questions in- 
creased as the size of the group decreased. 
There were the most questions asked about 
characteristics, habits, and interesting facts; 
appearance ranked second; care, third; name, 
fourth, and abode, fifth. 

Individuals differed widely in their re- 
actions to the various materials. Specific in- 
terests were evidenced by (1) inspection of 
and return to the materials, (2) discussion 
of the materials, (3) inclusion of materials 
or the subject of them in play or conversa- 
tion, (4) care of materials, (5) handling 
materials, (6) bringing materials to school, 
and (7) reporting experiences with similar 
materials at home. 
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This study, entitled Nature Study Activi- 
ties for Three-Year-Old Children, undoubt- 
edly has much valuable information for 
teachers of young children. I have given 
only a very sketchy summary in order to 
give you some idea of the work which is one 
of very few, if not the only scientific ap- 
proach to this subject. 


OuTDOOR EXPERIENCES 


At Iowa State College we are fortunate in 
having a wealth of nature opportunities. Our 
playground is a large one with many bushes, 
trees and flowers, space for gardens, a home 
for the rabbits, and houses for the birds. Our 
campus is lovely and the college itself offers 
many resources for helping the children to 
learn about the things with which they live. 
Excursions to the barns to see new lambs 
and pigs and calves, to the lake to see the 
swans, to the zoology department to see the 
snakes, and to the aeronautics laboratory to 
see the airplane are a few of the possibili- 
ties. Since it is the situation with which I 
am familiar, I shall use some actual cases 
to illustrate the science interests which are 
evident in a group of pre-school children. 


Just now nature experiences are numerous. 
New leaf buds, dry leaves, growing iris, pine 
cones, old maple seed pods, birds preparing 
their houses for occupancy, a new bunny, and 
only two days ago the season’s first violets of- 
fered delightful experiences. 

Last week when curiosity about the buds on 
the apple tree arose, we put a few twigs in a 
vase of water. When three children gathered 
around them, the teacher said, “These are buds. 
Leaves, little green ones, are inside the buds. 
Here are some tiny leaves that have just come 
from a bud.” 


George (aged 2-10): “Bugs?” 

Teacher: ‘“‘No, buds.” 

George: “Bugs, buds, bugs, buds.” 

Teacher: (getting picture book of bugs): 
‘Here is a bug, George. It is crawling on a 
leaf. These are buds.” 

George: “Oh, bug on leaf; leaf in bud.” 

Teacher: ‘“That’s right, George.” 

George had made a new acquaintance in the 
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Photograph by Margaret Bonine Fox 


The aquarium is always fascinating to the young child. 


form of a leaf bud and had added one more 
word to his vocabulary. 


To the same situation Jerry (aged 3-6) re- 

sponded this way: 

Jerry: ‘““Why are the limbs in water?” 

Teacher: ‘Buds need water and warmth to 

grow and become leaves. The water goes 
up the stems.” 

Jerry: “Will these have leaves tomorrow ?” 

Teacher: “I think so, Jerry. We'll wait and 

see. 

Jerry was delighted to find leaves on the 
twig the next day. He came to the teacher and 
asked to put more water in the vase because “‘the 
other water went up the stems to help make 
leaves.” 

During outdoor play Jerry picked up a branch 
of Scotch pine. He brought it to the teacher 
with, “I'd like to put it in a vase and watch 
the leaves come out.” 

Teacher: “These are the leaves, Jerry. We call 

them pine needles. They are always green.” 

Jerry: “What's this?” (pointing to a bud). 

Teacher: “It is a bud, Jerry. Some day it will 


look like this pine cone on the ground.” 
Jerry: “I think they are pretty. I want to put 
them in a vase.” 
Teacher: “All right, Jerry. We shall enjoy 
having them in the playroom.” 


Dry leaves are fascinating. Children like the 
sounds they make when they shuffle through 
them. The following little poem was inspired 
by remarks made by children in the autumn 
when the leaves were falling: 


Some leaves are yellow; some are brown, 
They are all on the ground 

When my feet go through them 

They make a swishy, swooshy sound. 


It is fun to crumple them in one’s hand and 
listen, too. As one two-and-a-half-year-old said, 
‘They sound like when we eat celery.” 


Small rakes put into the environment when 
dry leaves are there stimulate children to a 
form of activity which may give rise to some 
very worthwhile discoveries. 

Margaret (aged 3-3) and George were vig- 
orously raking leaves off the flower bed when 
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Photographs by Margaret Bonine Fox 


Pulling dandelions for the rabbits. 


Margaret raked out an iris bulb that was not 
rooted firmly. She picked it up and gazed at the 
roots intently. 

Margaret: ‘What are they?” 

Teacher: ‘They are roots, Margaret. They 
should be down in the ground. The green 
leaves stick up above the ground.” 

Margaret: “I'll make a hole for it.” 

Teacher: “And I'll help you.” (Together they 
dug a hole. Margaret put in the bulb and 
covered it.) 

Margaret: ‘Now it can grow.” 

George had been watching. He touched a 
blade of grass and said, “Flower, too?” 

Teacher: ‘“No, George, that is grass.”’ 

George: “Roots?” 

Teacher: “Yes, in the ground.” 

George pulled up a handful of grass and 

looked at the roots. Then he made a hole and 
put the roots into it. 


Sarah Jane (2-7) uncovered some young 
weeds when she raked dry leaves away from 


the fence. The teacher called her attention to 
them by saying, “See, Sarah, these are new little 
weeds growing under the leaves.” 
Sarah: “Will they grow big?” 
Teacher: ‘““Yes, when the sun shines on them. 
They will get greener, too.” 
Sarah: “I'll rake leaves off. Sun will shine on 
‘em then.” 


Have you ever experimented with maple seed 
pods? Tiny fingers can open them and find the 
seed. The wing is a constant source of delight. 
The pod itself is a perfect whirligig when 
thrown into the air. One little boy named them 
se sn pods” when he watched one whirling 
madly on its way to the ground. It is a short 
step from these simple experiences to the ex- 
planation of how the wind carries the pods and 
lets them drop with the seed down so that they 
sink into the ground and start growing. 


A group of children discovered a premature 
baby sparrow that had emerged from an egg 
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which fell from a bird house on the playground. 
The teacher who arrived on the scene was bom- 
barded with a series of questions, one of which 
was: “Why did he fall?” 

Teacher: “This bird was not ready to fly. It 
is a baby bird. See, its wings are not big 
enough to use.” 

Patty: “It doesn’t move.” 

Teacher: ‘No, Patty, this little bird is dead. 
It fell and hit the ground hard. It was hurt 
and now it is dead.” 

Patty: “Why did the mother let it fall?’ 

Teacher: ‘“The bird was inside an egg in the 
bird house. Perhaps the mother accidentally 
pushed the egg out of the house and it 
fell. Baby birds grow inside eggs. When 
they are ready to move around and fly, they 
come out of the eggs.” 

Patty: “How old is the mother bird?” 

Teacher: “I’m not sure, Patty. Perhaps she is 
a year old.” 


This experience needs to be broadened. 
We plan to bring in a hen and some eggs 
so that the children will have an oppor- 
tunity to see chicks hatching. 

The birds are a constant source of pleasure. 
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Industrious martins are busily cleaning a 
house on the playground now and the chil- 
dren delight in watching them. We have had 
an interest in birds all winter. Food has 
been placed in feeding trays just outside the 
playroom windows and suet baskets were 
hung in trees. When an extremely out-of- 
season snow storm happened along a few 
days ago, the children showed a great in- 
terest in the bewildered robins which were 
hopping around vainly looking for food. 
They fed the birds bread crumbs soaked in 
milk and had the thrill of seeing the birds 
hop right up to the sidewalk near the door 
to get the food. 

Very soon gardening activities will begin. 
Here it is somewhat difficult to find plants 
which have all the characteristics desirable 
for nature study by a preschool child. The 
plant should be fast-growing, easily culti- 
vated, and should have large enough seeds 
for the children to handle easily. The bean 
is a very satisfactory plant. Although the 





Feeding the rabbits. 
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lettuce seed is small, the plant is a good one 
to use in the nursery school garden because 
it grows rapidly and produces food for both 
children and the rabbit. Flowers should have 
the same characteristics plus two others, 
namely: large buds and numerous, oft-re- 
peated blossoms. 

‘We have just acquired two white rabbits. 
Many interesting snatches of conversation 
can be heard as a group of three or four 
children stand near the hutch. These are 
some comments heard one day: ‘‘See his nose 
wiggle.” ‘“‘Bunnies are white.” “Pink eyes.” 
““He’s eating lettuce.” 

The proper food for bunnies brought 
much discussion. The adult suggestion that 
bunnies like green vegetables and grass mo- 
tivated two two-year-olds to pull grass for 
them. The older children make trips to the 
kitchen for carrots, lettuce and cabbage, and 
everyone, from two to five, spends many 
minutes watching the rabbits eat. 


INDOOR EXPERIENCES 


Needless to say, all of our nature experi- 
ences cannot take place outdoors. There need 
to be indoor activities which can go on when 
outdoor play is impossible. Probably the best 
indoor equipment for nature experiences is 
the combination aquarium and terrarium. 
Fish, turtles, tadpoles, snails, and salaman- 
ders can occupy the aquarium, while plants, 
insects, worms, and lizards can live in the 
terrarium. 

The aquarium in our playroom never fails 
to attract an interested group of children 
each day. They feed the fish and turtle, then 
gleefully watch them consume the food. That 
they are observing and learning is shown 
by such remarks as the following: ‘The 
turtle has a hard shell.’’ “Fish are sleek.” 
“Turtle is pretty underneath.” “Fish make 
bubbles.” ““Turtle’s head goes in and pops 
out.” 

Occasionally we take the turtle out to 
watch him walk. While watching him one 
child said, “Turtle can walk and he can 
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swim. My big brother can swim, too.” 

Early in the spring narcissus and hyacinth 
bulbs offer opportunities for watching plant 
growth. Planting the bulbs is an experience 
which will call forth an interest in the end 
product. If good pictures of flowering hya- 
cinths and narcissi are shown the children 
at that time, they will be interested in watch- 
ing for the same kind of flowers on the real 
plants. Any house plant put into the nursery 
school environment should be a hardy one 
that the children can care for. 


A Stupy oF WIND 


To illustrate the possibilities of science 
study in the nursery school, I should like to 
describe a project which grew out of an in- 
terest in wind shown by some of the children 
in our older group—three-and-a-half to five- 
year-olds. The interest arose when a little 
boy became fascinated with the window cur- 
tains which were blowing into the playroom. 
As the curtains waved and billowed out into 
the room, he attempted to catch them. At rest 
time on that same day several children imi- 
tated the sound made by the wind as it 
whistled around the corners of the house. 

The teacher recognized these incidents as 
definite interests and met them with such 
stories as, ‘Peter and the Wind” in Here 
Comes Peter by Verna Hillis; by such poems 
as ‘““What Will the Weather Be” in The 
Weather Fairies; with songs like, ‘The 
Windy Weather Song” in MacCartney’s 
Songs for the Nursery School. Near the 
workbench she put a simple whirl-wheel 
made of paper and wood, and enough of 
these raw materials to make others. 

We are not concerned that the child be able 
to express verbally the things he has learned, 
or that he learn all about the subject the first 
time he meets it; we do want him to learn 
a few simple facts. We want these facts to 
be true, and we want him to have the desire 
to find out more about this particular subject 
whenever he is ready to absorb more infor- 
mation. 
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The Child Explores His World 


CATHARINE KNEELAND 


How a children’s museum acquaints 
children with the world outside their experi- 
ence and provides for constructive use of 
young energy has been set forth in “The 
Child Explores His World,” a two-reel 16 
millimeter silent motion picture produced by 
the Harmon Foundation, Inc., of New 
York.' The film is based on the activities of 
The Brooklyn Children’s Museum which 
was chosen as a model since it is the largest 
in the world, was the first in existence, and 
has long ago passed the experimental stage 
of development.” 

Since the city child’s environment is man- 
made, since he has no part in nature’s de- 
velopments and rarely sees or feels a grow- 
ing thing, it was necessary to devise a 
method which would extend the work of 
the home and school in teaching of the 
natural world. It was to fit the needs of the 
city child that The Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum was designed. 


FILLS THE GAPS BETWEEN RURAL AND 
URBAN LIFE 


The unfortunate situation of the city child 
is dramatized in the opening sequences of 
“The Child Explores His World.” How 
many of his surroundings are made of ce- 
ment and stone becomes increasingly evident 


1The film was first presented on May 19, 1938, to the 
Children’s Museum Section of the American Association of 
Museums Conference in Philadelphia. Since then it has been 
used by adult museums in their stimulative programs, and 
by teacher training classes in visual methods. It is valuable, 
too, for use by clubs, civic organizations, schools, parent- 
teacher associations, churches, and the like. 

The film may be rented or bought from the Division of 
Visual Experiment of the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York. Reference outlines, containing program 
Suggestions, and music records to accompany the film may 
also be obtained. 

? The Harmon Foundation has not only shown in its pic- 
ture how one such museum works, but has gone further 
demonstrating how any community or organization may 
develop a similar program of activities for its children and 
so offer them opportunities for more complete self-expression 
and a fuller enjoyment of life. 


( How a museum helps to develop ap- 
preciation; give information; interpret 

the physical, natural and social world 

and bring about life-long interests to 

the children who visit it. Miss Knee- 

land is with the Harmon Foundation, 

| New York City. ; 








as small feet are seen treading sidewalks, 
waiting on the curb at street crossings, and 
playing running games on hard paved play- 
grounds. Even urban food seems manufac- 
tured rather than grown, prepared in cans 
and cases by mechanical devices. Milk is 
seen only in bottles, as it is left on the door- 
step each morning. 

The country child, on the other hand, 
learns naturally of planting, growing and 
reaping. He gathers fresh eggs from the 
nests in the hen house. He is on friendly 
terms with the milk bottle’s important 
predecessor—the cow. 

The gap which exists today between urban 
and rural life was a wide one as early as 
1899. A scene of street play of that time 
demonstrates that the city child’s problem is 
not new. It was in that year, however, that 
an attempt at solution was made, the found- 
ing of The Brooklyn Children’s Museum. Its 
first building was an old Mansard mansion 
flanked by broad lawns. Today this and a 
second old residence across the street con- 
tain all museum activities. 

In the beginning, necessarily experimen- 
tal, the equipment employed was simple. 
This same equipment is still used, although 
numerous additions have been made. The 
original materials shown include great pa- 
pier-maché flowers with labeled and detach- 
able parts, a large dimension papier-maché 
beetle, an Audubon chart, boxes of shells, 
cross sections of woods, and stuffed birds— 
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apparatus offering natural outlets for young 
curiosity. 


ANSWERS NATURAL SCIENCE QUESTIONS 


A series of shots in which children de- 
mand to know the “whys’’ of their experi- 
ences with the world make concrete the per- 
sistent questioning of their minds. W/y does 
the plant have roots? Why does the rain fall? 
Why do we have rocks? Why do we have 
the fire? Why does the carpenter drive the 
nails? Wy does the grindstone grind? 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum accepts 
the task of providing answers to such “‘why’’ 
questions—queries which few adults could 
answer clearly and satisfactorily, and which 
the school can only attempt to treat. Child 
research, extending the educational function 
of the school, is accomplished here in an 
atmosphere approximating that of the home 
play room. Boys and girls together are seen 
studying in the library and examining ex- 
hibits. 

The children appear to feel that the mu- 
seum is their own, and spend a good deal of 
free time here. The older children develop 
serious hobbies, often well advanced from a 
scientific point of view. They are seen ex- 
amining woods and classifying shells. A boy 
is seen determining the specific gravity of 
minerals. The younger children in the Busy 
Bee Room are absorbed in putting together 
jig-saw puzzles of birds, flowers, and ani- 
mals which they can identify, and in doing 
construction work with wood. 

Due to this attitude of absorption, only 
one rule is necessary at the museum: “Clean 
Hands.” This is especially important since 
the exhibits may be handled freely for close 
acquaintance. Even living exhibits—a baby 
alligator, a horned toad, a hive of bees—may 
be explored by touch. This opportunity for 
manipulative knowledge is a point which is 
stressed by museum authorities. As another 
aid to intimate knowledge, all exhibits which 
must be fixed under glass, it is emphasized, 
must be located at the child’s own eye-level. 
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When children have shown by tests that 
they understand exhibits, they may take them 
home for further study. Children are seen 
carrying away from the museum cases of 
mounted fish, birds, and butterflies, which 
they may investigate thoroughly and show to 
their families and friends. Such a system 
provides for a ready transition between mu- 
seum and home life. 


INTERPRETS THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

While natural sciences are an important 
central focus of museum work, The Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum provides exhibits 
which extend outside this general field into 
the social sciences. Models of native villages, 
costumed dolls of the nations, and some 
workable models of industrial inventions 
such as the cotton gin are made available. 

However, in teaching of the history and 
the political geography of the world the 
main type of exhibit employed is the di- 
orama—a miniature stage setting complete 
with tiny figures, each scene dramatizing an 
episode important in affecting the course of 
world events. All cases containing dioramas 
have explanatory legends affixed to them. 
Further, particularly in this department, sym- 
pathetic docents are always ready to inter- 
pret exhibits and to answer any questions 
pertaining to them. 

The world’s natural appurtenances— 
plants, animais, minerals; the world’s his- 
tory and its knowledge, then, are the fields 
which the child explores. But exploration 
does not cease when the child has searched 
exhibits with his eyes and with his hands; it 
remains for these perceptions to be fixed. 
This is accomplished through creative work 
based on his observations. 


PROVIDES OPPORTUNITIES FOR CREATIVE 
WorRK AND SOCIAL CONTACTS 


The film shows children painting and 
modeling, contented at expression of theit 
learning. Geographical research finds release 
in map-making. Working from a map which 
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they trace themselves, children build up 
plaster of Paris mountain peaks and level off 
plateaus, until the country they are consider- 
ing becomes well understood in its physical 
contours and in its relation to other lands. 

Not only individual work but also group 
endeavors supplement the museum program. 
Clubs are designed to provide wholesome 
outlets for social expression and to encourage 
leadership. These include a Stamp Club, a 
Crafts Club, and a young mineralogists’ 
Pick-and-Hammer Club—three of the mu- 
seum’s accessofy organizations which are 
shown in operation. 

In the Stamp Club, children engage in 
stamp exchange and become aware of the 
geography, history, and art to be found in 
the stamps themselves and in the study re- 
garding them. Display arrangements are 
made that relate the study of stamps to cur- 
rent and past events. 

The Crafts Club includes in its activities 
the printing of a museum publication, ‘The 
Guild Voice,” with members preparing and 
editing the copy, setting the type, and ac- 
tually running the press. All of this is in- 
tended to make for a precision of thought 
and a feeling of responsibility for a part of 
the museum activities. 

The Pick-and-Hammer Club, which ex- 
cludes adult visitors, is perhaps the most 
serious of the lot, indulging in such ad- 
vanced activity as microchemical analysis of 
minerals. 


SPONSORS FIELD TRIPS 


All of this work inside the museum is 
supplemented by field trips into the larger 
world. The mineralogists are seen before a 
mass of rock formation, using pick and ham- 
mer to chip off actual samples of strata for 
study—an activity bringing the child close 
to reality. 

Field trips, visits to adult museums, and 
programs of lectures and educational motion 
pictures covering a wealth of subjects not 
only increase the scope of the child’s learning 
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and offer concrete knowledge, but also tend 
to bridge the gap to the adult world. Tran- 
sitions from museum work to the home, 
to the school, and finally to vocational fields 
outside of the childhood realms of endeavor 
serve to relate the museum to the child's 
complete life, making museum work a more 
valuable enterprise than would be possible if 
it were no more than an isolated experience. 


How MUSEUM EXPERIENCES ARE USED 


In relation to the school, it is seen that 
leadership which is developed in the child’s 
work at the museum carries over into the 
classroom. A small boy, with an Indian ex- 
hibit he has borrowed at the museum, speaks 
before his class, interesting the other children 
with the objects he is able to explain to them. 

Children are seen making use, quite nat- 
urally, of nearby adult museums—enjoying 
the pictures and hunting out exhibits on 
which they wish to take notes and make 
drawings. Learning how to make intelligent 
use of museums during childhood provides a 
useful tool for later life. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum is 
unique in that it has operated sufficiently 
long to prove the value of its work. Two 
prominent Brooklyn business men, who used 
the museum when they were children, have 
not only stated their gratitude for its aid in 
their adjustment to life, but have also al- 
lowed shots of themselves and of their work 
to be included in the film. 

One of these is Herbert B. Pearson, now 
in partnership with his father in the import- 
ing of lumber, who feels that his scientific 
studies in the museum as a child aided him 
in his approach to business. He is seen on 
his own dock supervising the unloading of 
huge logs of rare woods. His business re- 
quires a precise knowledge of his materials 
and an ability to manage people. 

Carl Supp began his first work with min- 
erals at the museum and carried it over into a 
vocation. As an accomplished lapidary, he is 
shown at work polishing precious stones 
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which are cemented to sticks for facility in 
handling. He made the equipment which he 
uses—a refinement of the crude machinery 
he first developed as a youth in the mineral- 
ogy division. 


Wuy HAVE CHILDREN’S MUSEUMS? 


The boys and girls at the museum are all 
working toward some goal. Too often, 
without such a center of encouragement, 
childish curiosity and strong social instincts 
may lead to mischief and later to crime. 
Candid shots of small children delving into 
garbage cans, climbing over railings, and tip- 
ping over large street waste receptacles dem- 
onstrate what children will do when guid- 
ance is not given them. 

The film emphasizes that a children’s mu- 
seum, which will capture this energy and 
direct childish curiosity into useful investiga- 
tive channels, may be begun modestly. A re- 
cent development is one at Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, New York. Under private spon- 
sorship, it was established in an old store 
building on the main shopping street. The 
structure has been adapted to accommodate 
the boys and girls who flock there and, at 
small expense, equipment is furnished for 
painting, modeling, and nature study. 

Others that have been developed through- 
out the country are opening the way to broad- 
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ening the understanding and enriching the 
lives of future citizens. There are now 
twenty-two regular children’s museums in 
the country, and nine which have been set 
up as a part of adult museums, making a to- 
tal of thirty-one such institutions. 

Fifteen states now offer children’s museum 
facilities: New York leads with a total of 
eight; California has four; Massachusetts 
three; Connecticut, New Jersey, and Ohio 
each have two; and Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island each 
have one museum. 

According to Mrs. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison III, Curator-in-Chief of The Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, “From the many years 
that children’s museums have operated, and 
from our own results after nearly forty years 
of operation in Brooklyn, we are convinced 
that a children’s museum program is always 
a positive step toward crime prevention in 
youth. We also know that many a hobby 
begun by a child in the museum may become 
his adult vocation. We hope that this mo- 
tion picture, ‘The Child Explores His 
World,’ is going to encourage many other 
communities to develop museum programs 
for children and to realize that such work 
can be started at very little expense, once 
enthusiasm for it has been aroused.” 


hile dual des 
No, I HAVE never owned a warty frog, 
Nor craved the friendship of a grunting hog; 
Nor can I say it had occurred to me 
To take as pet a cockroach or a flea; 
You think this social world well lost, for sake 
Of evil-smelling goat or spotted snake; 
Tomorrow some high new adventure lies 
Within a realm of mice and eels and flies; 
Ah me—I understand too late how flat 
Is life with nothing but a Persian cat. 


—Katharine Eubanks 
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Visual Education in 


GARDNER L. Hart 


No LONGER is the teacher limited to 
the four walls of her classroom, for she may 
now take her pupils to any place in the world 
by using visual materials. Thus, they may 
have the vicarious experience of living in the 
damp hot lands of the tropics, or in the dry 
waste lands of the desert, or in the high cold 
regions of perpetual snow. They may com- 
pare the way people live in our large crowded 
cities with the way other people live in the 
country. 

With modern visual materials we can 
make history live. The results of the Revolu- 
tionary War; the moulding of our country in- 
to a great nation; the making of the Consti- 
tution and outstanding historical figures may 
again be brought to life. Seeing how people 
live in other countries leads to better under- 
standing of them and their problems. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The motion picture can, by the use of 
time-lapse photography, quickly and efh- 
ciently show certain processes in the scientific 
field which, in nature, occur too slowly to 
be studied easily. Such a picture can show 
how a living plant pushes its way through 
the ground, grows leaves, produces flowers 
and pollen, then withers and dies. In this 
way the life cycle of the plant, which in 
nature requires a great deal of time, may be 
seen in a few seconds. 

It is also possible with the motion picture 
camera to slow down action which occurs too 
fast for study. This is especially helpful in 
studying how a bird flies from one flower to 
another gathering nectar. Physical education 
teachers may thus slow down pictures of 
games, rhythmics, and dances, so that the 
movements and patterns may be studied and 
analyzed carefully. 

Animated motion pictures are very help- 


Modern Education 


( How motion pictures, lantern slides, \ 
stereographs and dioramas are being 
used today to stimulate interest in and 
develop understanding of the physical, 
natural and social worlds. Mr. Hart is 
supervisor of visual education, Oak- 
| land Public Schools, California. ) 








ful in explaining material which can be 
shown by action drawings. In the primary 
grades, children may be shown the proper 
way to cross the street, while in the upper 
grades, intricate processes of manufacture 
and complicated machinery may be explained 
easily. Such a series of drawings may show 
the mixing of the different raw materials 
which are used to make bread, or how a 
ship is raised or lowered in a canal lock from 
one level to another. When action plays an 
important part in the presentation, there is 
no substitute for a motion picture. 

The addition of sound to motion picture 
films has made it possible to bring into the 
classroom instructional materials formerly 
unavailable. Children who are studying life 
on a farm may now not only see the various 
animals, but hear the sounds they make as 
well. They become better acquainted with 
the farmer, for they hear him talking to his 
horses while he feeds and cares for them. 
They hear him call the cows from the pasture 
and hear the moo of the cows as they enter 
the barn. 

In the upper grades, the study of acoustics, 
for example, was practically impossible be- 
fore the development of sound motion pic- 
tures. A science teacher may now demonstrate 
all the fundamentals of sound—how it is 
formed, pitch, tone quality, reverberation, 
and refraction. This complete unit on sound 
may be presented in a twenty-minute sound 
film. 
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Sound films are also available in the field 
of music. Through this medium, a full 
symphony orchestra may be brought into the 
classroom, enabling children to hear the 
various instruments as they see them played 
by expert musicians. Other sound films are 
being used extensively in social studies and 
language instruction. 

The motion picture film makes such a 
real and dramatic appeal that the material 
presented is not only remembered a great 
deal longer than the same type of material 
that is read, but also is given to the pupil in 
much less time. 

Although sound motion picture films are 
being used extensively in modern education, 
they have not replaced the silent film which 
is often used to introduce or conclude a 
subject. For example, a motion picture film 
of Mexico is divided into three general sec- 
tions. First, the children see the low hot 
lands, the kinds of products raised there, and 
how the people live. The second section 
shows the middle altitude belt in which are 
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located the large cities. Here 
the climate is cooler, and dif- 
ferent products are pro- 
duced. The third section 
shows the civilization in the 
higher altitude where the cli- 
mate is cold and the moun- 
tain peaks are covered with 
snow. This film, requiring 


Song slide used in com- 
munity singing. 





only fifteen minutes to show, gives the chil- 
dren a large amount of general information 


‘which will assist them in later studies. 


The same type of film may be shown at 
the end of the unit, thus giving the subject 
unity, continuity, and a strong conclusion. 
Should the film be shown during the study, 
rather than before or after, the sections could 
be projected separately. After showing the 
low hot land section the film could be 
stopped and no more shown until that phase 
of the study had been completed. Then the 
first section could be re-shown in review, and 
continued on through the second and third 
sections. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Motion picture films, although very im- 
portant, have not replaced other types of 
visual materials. The lantern slide is uni- 
versally used in modern instruction. Modern 
projectors make it possible to project lantern 
slides in any classroom without the use of 
dark curtains. The picture is large enough 
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so that the attention of a large class can be 
directed to the specific material presented. 
This large projected picture gives the teacher 
and students definite information upon 
which a fine lesson may be based. Problems 
to be solved may be suggested by the teacher, 
with the class working out the answers, using 
the slide as the basis for discussion. 

Beginning reading can be taught effec- 
tively with lantern slides. A slide, which 
contains objects familiar to the children, is 
projected on the blackboard. The teacher 
may then write the names of these objects 
with ordinary chalk directly on the picture. 
Thus, the child sees the object and the name 
which stands for the object. This method 
facilities the association of a name with the 
object.(In five weeks the average class, by 
using lantern slides, may cover the same 
amount of material formerly requiring 
twenty weeks) 

Lantern slides may also be made by teach- 
ers and children to illustrate specific types 
of materials which they work out themselves 
in conjunction with the units being studied. 
Sketches may be made of historical scenes; 
diagrams and charts may be drawn, or the 
words for group singing may be typed on 
a special kind of cellophane. 

Small photographs, post cards, illustra- 
tions, drawings, diagrams, as well as pages 
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from magazines and books, may be shown 
by using an opaque projector. It is a simple 
machine which, when used in a dark room, 
will enlarge any opaque material, and pro- 
ject it on a screen sufficiently large so that 
it may be used for group discussions. It is 
also possible to use this same projector for 
enlarging original drawings made by stu- 
dents. An area six inches square is the maxi- 
mum size which may be shown at any one 
time. 

Larger material may be used in the opaque 
projector by showing it in sections. Each 
student makes drawings illustrating some 
particular phase of the unit being studied, 
and prepares a short descriptive paragraph 
to accompany the drawings. After the draw- 
ings are all completed they are pasted in 
order on a long piece of wrapping paper 
which may ‘i« »‘ded for convenience. The 
complete si . v with illustrations and descrip- 
tions mz, ‘‘. .1 be projected for another class 
or for an assernbly program. 


STEREOGRAPHS AND DIORAMAS 


In the kindergarten and primary grades 
it is often difficult for the children to see 
clearly the third dimension in a flat picture. 
The stereograph, which consists of two flat 
photographs taken with a special camera 
equipped with two lenses separated the ap- 





Using lantern slides in teaching beginning reading. 
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proximate distance between two eyes, elimi- 
nates this difficulty. Therefore, when the 
stereograph is viewed through the stereo- 
scope, the image appears to have depth. 

— Stereographs are used for individual study. 
A carefully selected group of stereographs, 
illustrating material being studied, is placed 
on a table with several stereoscopes and 
during a free period children may go to the 
table and look over the material at their 
leisure. 

Charts and graphs are very useful in pre- 
' senting graphically material on health, for 
example. Drawings in which young children 
are interested are brightly colored, each hav- 
ing a central theme such as, ‘Care of the 
Teeth,” ‘Proper Way of Brushing the 
Teeth,” or “Proper Foods.” 

Wall panels consist of pictorial material 
organized around a specific educational unit. 
They are not only attractive in appearance, 
but they also illustrate important phases of 
a unit of work, such as various animals of 
the farm, the work the farmer does, and the 
products he raises. Others show how people 
live in various countries, the way they dress, 
the types of houses in which they live, their 
methods of transportation, and also suggest 
some of the ways in which they earn a living. 
Some panels of a decorative nature show the 
seasons of the year and children at play. 

If a teacher wishes to review a topic and 
to use a new type of material, she may use 
stillfilms or filmslides in place of a set of 
lantern slides. However, in the case of this 
material, each picture is described by well- 
worded introductory remarks which appear 
on the screen as titles preceding the picture. 
The pupils may read the printed material 
and then discuss the content of the picture 
which follows. These films are organized in 
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specific units, containing from fifteen to 
thirty pictures with the same number of 
titles. They are also well illustrated with 
maps and diagrams. Many of these films are 
especially made for use in primary grades, 
In recent years, tremendous advance has 
been made in the use of third-dimension 
models and dioramas. Models of land trans- 
portation, water transportation, and air trans- 
portation present a most interesting unit, 
Children may compare the bulky hull of 
early sailing ships with the beautiful curved 
lines of our modern steamers, or the early 
designed Wright plane with the graceful 
China Clipper. They may see in other mod- 
els the stages of the development of the rail- 
road from the De Witt-Clinton train to the 
present streamlined Diesel electric train. 


Interest in the handcraft work of various + 


countries may be heightened by exhibits of 
typical materials which have been made by 
natives. Dolls dressed in costumes of the 
various countries may be used in studying 
children of many lands. Working scientific 
models are also of tremendous value. A 
miniature ship, for example, may be raised 
from one level to another in a model canal 
lock. 

Modern visual departments are supplying 
schools not only with all of these various 
types of materials and projectors, but also 
with special equipment which is necessary to 
carry on the present-day instructional pro- 
gram. This equipment consists of chests of 
tools for primary school use, special phono- 
graph records for children, electrical phono- 
graphs, and portable radios. 

In a rapidly progressing age, modern 
teachers must use modern tools in teaching 
modern children to understand the physical, 
natural and social world in which they live. 


Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod 
Believes in God.— Bulwer Lytton 























Let's Experiment 


LOFTON V. BURGE 


No PHASE of the elementary science pro- 
gram is more interesting to children than 
experimentation. A bar magnet and a few 
nails readily interest them in the subject of 
electricity and magnetism. A few seeds 
planted in various kinds of soil and placed 
under different climatic conditions serve as 
a motivating force for studying factors in- 
fluencing seed germination and plant growth. 
A tumbler of water covered with a sheet of 
ordinary writing paper and inverted creates 
interest in studying pressure and other prop- 
erties of air. A flash light and two balls 
of different sizes for illustrating an eclipse 
of the moon may be used for furthering inter- 
est in the study of astronomy. 

Similarly, in all phases of the elementary 
science program, easy experiments may be 
utilized in verifying simple principles of sci- 
ence which are of the subject matter level of 
the child. Pupils may perform a number of 
isolated experiments, however, with little or 
no real value measured in terms of learning 
and child growth. The experiments are usu- 
ally “‘fun’’ to the children, but the aim should 
not be that of mere entertainment. 


CHALLENGES THINKING 


Experimentation is of value for the utiliza- 
tion of the immediate interests of the chil- 
dren and for the acquisition of specific knowl- 
edge. The paramount value of the experi- 
ment, however, is the challenge it offers for 
thinking and applying acquired knowledge 
to problem situations; the provision it makes 
for socialization through meeting the needs 
of the individual; the stimulus it gives to in- 
dependent reading; and the necessity it re- 
quires for teacher-pupil cooperation. 

The questions asked by a group of children 
working on an experiment are indicative of 
their thinking. For example, some time ago 


f Young children, and old ones, like to 

experiment. The fascination lies in the 
uncertainty of what will happen and 
curiosity as to why it does happen. Mr. 
Burge, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, discusses four 
values to be derived from experimenta- 
tion in elementary science. 





the writer observed a group working with 
a simple electromagnet. Such questions were 
asked: “Does the wire wrapped around the 
iron core have to be insulated? Will an elec- 
tromagnet lift things from water? How can 
an electromagnet be made stronger?” The 
class might have learned from their own 
reading, or from a demonstration by the 
teacher, that one method of making a mag- 
net is by passing an electric current around 
an iron core, but through their interest in the 
manipulation of materials, they were chal- 
lenged to think in terms of problems other 
than the one simple principle. 

Another example of thinking growing out 
of experimentation was evidenced through a 
fourth grade’s application of known facts 
to the solution of a new problem. Before be- 
ing confronted with the problem of placing 
a peeled hardboiled egg in a quart milk bot- 
tle, the children had performed experiments 
showing that air is everywhere; that air exerts 
pressure; that air is necessary for burning; 
that the process of burning takes something 
from the air. The pupils were asked to think 
how the egg could be placed in the bottle. As 
might be expected, one child answered, “Give 
it a push.”” After they were told that the egg 
must not be touched, such methods as blow- 
ing on the egg, turning an empty glass over 
it, of pouring water on it, were suggested. 
When each child had tested his method and 
found it insufficient, one member of the group 
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suggested burning something in the bottle 
before placing the egg on it. This solution 
proved to be a correct one. 

Each suggestion involved the use of pre- 
viously learned knowledge. The idea of blow- 
ing on the egg was to create more pressure 
on the outside than on the inside of the bot- 
tle. The child who suggested turning an 
empty glass over the egg remembered an ex- 
periment in which a glass was inverted over 
a floating cork causing it to sink. The object 
of pouring water on the egg was to create ex- 
tra pressure since water displaces air. The 
child who thought of burning something in 
the bottle remembered that the process of 
burning takes something from the air and 
that water rose in the jar inverted over a 
burning candle floating on a cork. This il- 
lustration emphasizes the need for breaking 
the units of subject matter in science into 
principles which are within the comprehen- 
sive range of the child. 


CONTRIBUTES TO SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


To develop socially, a child must have 
experience in living and working with a 
group. The experiment presents an informal 
situation in which pupils are interested in a 
common problem, and to which each child 
is able to make some contribution. The dif- 
ferent phases of experimentation which pro- 
vide this wide range of abilities are: formu- 
lating a problem or topic to be studied, select- 
ing principles of science to be tested, securing 
the necessary materials, devising and ma- 
nipulating apparatus and evaluating the out- 
comes of the work in terms of present results 
and past experiences or previously acquired 
knowledge. 

Some children may be able to do no more 
than aid in securing materials to be used. The 
pupil who has difficulty competing in his 
regular class work may have a wider knowl- 
edge of source materials in the environment 
than other members of his group. Other chil- 
dren who do not have the ability to partici- 
pate very extensively in phases of the work 
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requiring reflective thinking may be gifted in 
making and manipulating apparatus. There 
are children in both these groups who may 
never develop further than the types of work 


they can do for the most part with their | 


hands. It is very essential, however, that this 
type of child learn that there are contribu- 


tions he can make to group work and that he | 


has a place in society. 

For the slow child the formation of favor- 
able attitudes is far more important than the 
acquisition of specific facts. Furthermore, the 
experiment presents an additional challenge 
to the bright child. Under proper guidance it 
offers him a situation in which not only the 
present outcomes of the problems may be ob- 
served but also one in which new problems 
may be recognized and relationships between 
the new and old experiences may be formu- 
lated. 


EXPANDS READING INTERESTS AND SKILLS 


An analysis of the cause of failures in the 
elementary schools shows the inability to read 
as a primary factor. Most failures in arith- 
metic are caused by children’s inability to 
read and interpret problems rather than the 
inability to perform the skills involved in add- 
ing, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
whole numbers and fractions. Similarly, the 
greatest difficulty teachers encounter in teach- 
ing social studies may be attributed to the 
pupils’ failure to read comprehendingly. 
After a child has developed a degree of pro- 
ficiency in the mechanics of reading, his great- 
est gain is derived from reading extensively 
materials in which he has a felt need and a 
real interest. If children become interested in 
a specific topic in science, they need relatively 
no other motivation to do independent read- 
ing than their own desire for information. 

Children’s books in elementary science are 
effective in that they do not permit teaching 
the subject just as another content course. 
There is no single text book in science that 
can be used effectively, even with children 
of equal ability. When the experiment pre- 
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sents a difficulty to be overcome or creates a 
desire for further knowledge, children should 
be able to read from a multiplicity of books 
within their comprehensive range, rather than 
from materials designed for a particular 
grade. Extensive reading materials of this 
type not only improve the child’s ability to 


' read, but they also add to his general fund 
| of knowledge which may be applicable to 
_ other subject matter fields. 


DEVELOPS TEACHER-PUPIL COOPERATION 


Finally, the experiment requires a high 
degree of teacher-pupil cooperation. Most 
elementary teachers feel that their knowledge 
of science is inadequate to enable them to 
teach the subject effectively to children. In 
terms of answering children’s questions au- 
thoritatively, this statement may be true. The 
teacher must remember, however, that if a 
child is to develop scientific attitudes and 
form habits of basing judgment upon fact 
rather than upon opinion, he must have real 
experiences in planning, organizing data, 
weighing facts, and actually solving the prob- 
lem set up. 

Knowledge in any field is important, but 
it is equally important that teachers be able 
to work informally with children. Even the 
efficient teacher with a wide knowledge of sci- 
ence will not answer directly the questions 
that her pupils ask, but she will guide them 
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to find out the answers for themselves. She 
will not suggest a specific experiment for 
solving any problem before the children have 
had an opportunity to draw upon their ex- 
periences and to suggest means for finding 
the answers. Although the suggested method 
may not prove adequate to answer their ques- 
tion, the children will gain valuable practice 
in evaluating results, and they may be chal- 
lenged to think of other ways in which the 
problem might be tested. It should be remem- 
bered that the research worker in science often 
tries many possible means before he finds the 
satisfactory solution. 

The wise teacher will not hesitate to say, 
“I do not know but I should like to find out. 
Let’s think how we could go about answering 
this question.’’ Such a teacher, although she 
may have had very little training in science, 
can bring far more to her pupils in the devel- 
opment of scientific attitudes and reflective 
thinking than the teacher who uses her 
knowledge to answer questions formally with 
little emphasis on child thinking. 

The resourceful teacher who understands 
children, their experiences and _ interests, 
and feels that science has a place in the 
elementary curriculum will find in the ex- 
periment a means by which both she and 
her pupils may help each other to grow men- 
tally, develop socially, and work coopera- 
tively. 


The: Shook Coil 


OUT OF THE SOIL we shall dig our food 

Fresh with the vitamins of the sun, 

And crisp with the water of the earth. 

The feelings we gather from a garden 

Are lost in the pages of a book: 

No words can express the smell of the ground, 

No picture the growth of a seed.—Alice Gibson Heap 





A Golden 


Anniversary 


z HONOR of Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock and the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Lucy 
Wheelock School, more than five 
hundred friends and alumnz 
gave a dinner January 28, 1939, 
in the Somerset Hotel, at Boston. 
Twelve outstanding persons, in- 
cluding H. Styles Bridges, U. S. 
Senator from New Hampshire; 
Payson Smith, professor at Har- 
vard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion; Julius Warren, superintend- 
ent of schools at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts; and Henry W. Holmes, 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, paid tribute to Miss Wheelock and 
her pioneer work in kindergarten education. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, principal of Horace Mann 
School, New York City, who was the princi- 
pal speaker, closed his address with this trib- 
ute to Miss Wheelock: 

“You must look back with happiness and 
pride on the years that have passed since you 
embarked upon your great adventure—a 
school to train teachers of little children. To 
you for a half century they have come from 
every quarter of the land, these fine and 
eager girls. They have lived and worked to- 
gether in the kindly, rich and lovely atmos- 
phere which has ever pervaded this grand old 
school which you created, and into every ac- 
tivity of which your personality has been 
stamped indelibly. 





Miss Lucy Wheelock 


“Who can measure the influence which 
they have exerted as back they have gone, so- 
cial workers, teachers, and mothers? You 


have created ‘things,’ to paraphrase Milton, ‘ 


‘so fashioned that men will not willingly let 
them die.’ Things more lasting than wood 
and stone—ideas, love, kindliness, 
happy children. In them shall you go on— 
they are your monument.” 


Childhood Education joins countless others 
in offering congratulations to Miss Whee- 


lock, and in sending best wishes for the suc- | 


cessful continuation of her work both through 
the Wheelock School and the Wheelock 
Child Center, given to Miss Wheelock by the 
Wheelock Alumnz Association as a pleasant 
reminder of her fiftieth anniversary— 
F. M. M. 
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HE May issue of Child- 
Concerning the T hood Education will not 
May leone reach subscribers until after 
May 10. We shall delay publication of this is- 
sue so that addresses and reports of the A.C.E. 
Atlanta Convention may be included. We have 
found that publishing convention accounts in 
the last issue for the year is more satisfactory 
than holding them over for the first issue of 
the new year. We hope that our subscribers 
will approve of this plan and that they will 
not be inconvenienced by the later mailing date. 


EVER before has the 
Comments about N Headquarters Office 


This Year's Issues ; 

received so many comments 
about the contents of Childhood Education as 
it has this year. The comments have been favor- 
able and unfavorable which the Editor considers 
a healthy sign, both for Childhood Education 
and its readers. 

The most popular issue was December, 1938. 
The fact that it contained many practical sug- 
gestions, that it was a cooperative venture to 
which more than seventy persons contributed, 
and that the material was presented in sympo- 
sium form probably accounts for its popularity. 
The comment made by one enthusiastic reader 
perhaps summarizes the general opinion: “It 
is so good that I have to have my very own 
copy and not depend upon borrowing the library 
copy. 

A prominent school superintendent described 
the January, 1939, issue as being “the best issue 
of any educational publication it has been my 
privilege to read for a very long time.” From 
Lawrence, Kansas, came this note: “Every word 
of the January issue is excellent. I only wish 
all primary teachers would read the splendid 
articles and try to practice what they can learn 
so enjoyably."’ In ordering extra copies of the 
January issue, a kindergarten-primary super- 
visor wrote: “Just a word to say how much I 
like the January issue. The subject of this num- 
ber is one which is most pertinent. The articles 
show our stand—one of demanding first-hand 
teal experiences in acquiring concepts and at the 


esh 


same time demanding opportunities for tool sub- 
jects to function better through recognizing the 
laws of learning involved.” 

Many readers have expressed enthusiasm for 
articles appearing in other issues and have or- 
dered extra copies or reprints of the favored ar- 
ticle. Still others have expressed the wish that a 
certain contributor be invited to write 2 follow- 
up article to one recently published, that a par- 
ticular author had been given more space in 
which to expand his excellent ideas, or that 
an opposing point of view might have been in- 
cluded in the same issue. 

All these comments help the Editorial Board 
in planning future issues. Childhood Education 
is your magazine and should contain the material 
that will be of the greatest help to you. The 
surest way to get this help is to let us know 
wherein the content meets or fails to meet your 
needs. Plans for next year’s issues will be an- 
nounced in the May issue. Let us know your 
opinion concerning them. 


st DECEMBER, Mary 

E. Leeper, execu- 
tive secretary of the 
A.C.E., spoke before the American Nature Study 
Society at their meeting in Richmond, Virginia. 
Part of Miss Leeper’s address contained sug- 
gestions as to what the scientists could do to 
help teachers of young children. Here are some 
of her suggestions: Give us more authentic na- 
ture books for children. Contribute short, prac- 
tical articles on nature study which may be used 
on A.C.E. pages in state education journals. Be 
friends with us, not as scientists with teachers, 
but as teachers with teachers. Attend teachers’ 
conferences and invite teachers to attend yours. 
In conclusion, she said, ‘The Association for 
Childhood Education has contacts with many 
teachers. You, the members of the American Na- 
ture Society, have the information that is needed 
to help teachers enjoy nature enthusiastically. It is 
my hope that through the cooperation of both 
organizations children may live more satisfy- 
ing, useful, and enjoyable lives, both now as 
children and later as adults.” 


A 
American Nature Study [’ 
Society and the A.C.E. 
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R. SUTTON, superintendent of 
schools, and some of these boys and 
girls will help to welcome the A.C.E. to At- 
lanta for the Forty-sixth Annual Convention. 
We hope, too, that the dogwood will be in 
full bloom to add a festive air to what 
promises to be one of the largest and best 
conventions the A.C.E. has ever had. 

Seven study classes under the direction of 
Jean Betzner, with E. T. McSwain of North- 
western University as coordinator and special 
speaker, will discuss the effects on child de- 
velopment of housing and equipment; com- 
munity resources; administration and man- 


agement in home, school and community; te- 
ligious and social ideals; the kind and range 
of human relationships; the modes of com- 
munication; and programs of work and play 
as planned in school. These study classes will 
be divided into discussion, studio, and field 
groups with more than seventy persons to 
direct and to coordinate their many activities. 

Special reporters have been invited to pre- 
pare descriptions of convention activities for 
the readers of Childhood Education. If you 
cannot join us in Atlanta, you will be inter- 
ested in reading these descriptions which will 
be published in the May issue. 
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THE VOCABULARIES AND CONTENTS 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READERS. 
By John A. Hockett. Sacramento: State of 
California Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 3, 1938. Pp. viii+104. 

Modern programs of reading instruction place 
special emphasis on the need for a wide variety 
of interesting material adapted to the reading 
vocabularies of children of different age levels 
and related to the numerous subjects and ac- 
tivities of the enriched curriculum of the present 
day. There is a large quantity of such material 
to be found in the many series of readers now 
on the market but some means of finding it 
readily has been needed. The study reported in 
Mr. Hockett’s monograph meets this need. 

According to the author, the study was un- 
dertaken with two specific purposes in mind: 
first, “‘to present detailed comparative evidence 
on the relative vocabulary burden and difficulty 
of a large number of commonly used readers in 
the primary grades, so that the various books 


' may be selected and used more wisely and effec- 


tively,”” and second, “to help teachers guide the 
reading of children along various lines of in- 
terest or need” (p. v). 

Part One of the pamphlet presents the results 
of a vocabulary analysis of fifty pre-primers, 
forty-two primers, thirty-seven first readers and 
twenty-nine second readers. Such data as the 
following are recorded in tabular form: the to- 
tal number of words, the number of different 
words, and the average repetition of words in 
each book; the overlapping of vocabularies of 
the primers and readers; comparison of vo- 
cabularies of first and second readers with the 
revised Gates word list. 

Part Two of the study contains a ‘‘classified 
index of the contents of two hundred eighteen 
school readers ranging in difficulty from primers 
to sixth readers’ (p. 39). This index is the 
outgrowth of an analysis of each separate book 


and a classification of every story, poem, or other 
item therein according to its subject matter. A 
composite list of topics for each grade level was 
then made and the items from each book en- 
tered in its appropriate place. This index is simi- 
lar to Eloise Rue’s Subject Index to Readers te- 
viewed in the September, 1938, issue of this 
magazine. It is more extensive, however, in- 
cluding readers for the upper as well as the 
lower grades and the classification of material 
is different in the two books. Mr. Hockett be- 
lieves that they supplement rather than dupli- 
cate each other. 

All those who use this index will realize that 
the author’s chief aims have been achieved, The 
report will be an invaluable aid in the selection 
of the best books and in enabling teachers to 
find suitable reading material for their classes, 
both from the standpoint of difficulty and sub- 
ject matter.—A. T. 


RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mary S. 
Shafer. Music by Mary Morgan Mosher. New 
York: A. S$. Barnes and Company, 1938. Pp. 
48. $1.25. 

Do you know any children who like to run, 
jump and skip, or any who like to play that 
they are ponies, seals, witches or giants? If you 
do, here’s a book for them and you. The book 
has resulted from the collaboration of Miss Sha- 
fer and Mrs. Mosher over a number of years at 
the Horace Mann School in New York City. 
Practically all of the rhythms were worked out 
by the children in the first and second grades 
of the school, assisted by directions from the 
instructor. The music is all original and was 
improvised by the pianist at the time the rhythm 
originated. All directions are compact and com- 
plete, and the music suits the action admirably. 

Besides the animal rhythms and the usual 
skips and runs, the book contains music and 
movement appropriate to those prominent ob- 
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jects in modern life: the motorcycle cop, the 
airplane and the zeppelin. There are forty-four 
rhythms in all. The book is a small, convenient 
size with the new-type plastic binding which 
enables one to open it flat at any page. You will 
need a good pianist.—Alton O’Steen, Ohio State 
University. 


THE ACTIVITY CONCEPT: AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Lois Coffey Mossman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
xvii + 197. $1.50. 

Dr. Mossman has been a student of the ac- 
tivity movement for many years. Her little book 
will be widely read and with much interest, 
especially by the hundreds of teachers who have 
studied with her and thus can read between the 
lines of her all too brief treatment. 

Professor Kilpatrick in his introduction says 
that the task with which the book concerns 
itself is “to give actual guidance and help alike 
to prospective teachers and to active practition- 
ers as they study the activity concept to see what 
it means, to catch a deeper vision of how educa- 
tion might go on, to learn how better to follow 
the vision.” (p. xvi) Such help is given the 
prospective teacher in the first chapter in which 
she is made fully aware of the numerous prob- 
lems involved in planning for the opening day 
of school and, by means of pertinent questions 
and suggestions, is stimulated to solve many 
of them for herself. 

The second chapter, too, seems to be ad- 
dressed primarily to the student teacher. It deals 
simply and effectively with the marked changes 
which have taken place in social life since the 
early days of the American public school which 
have demanded correspondingly successive 
changes in curriculum and procedures. 

In the chapters which follow, Dr. Mossman 
presents her interpretation of certain aspects 
of the activity program under such titles as 
“Living, Learning and Becoming,” “The Emerg- 
ing Curriculum,” “Developing Abilities,” and 
“Becoming a Self Through Group Life.” In the 
treatment of abilities the importance of acquir- 
ing mastery of the three Rs is not minimized 
but the author maintains that given a vital pro- 
gram of activities which, from time to time, 
calls for the use of a certain skill in order that 
the enterprise may go forward, children may 
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voluntarily give themselves the drill needed to 
acquire it. “With such a definite attack by the 
learner in the effort to master a skill it seems 
to be indicated that much less time for learning 
will be needed.” (pp. 76, 77) This point of 
view-concerning the acquisition of the social 
skills is, of course, a highly controversial one. 

Throughout these several chapters there is 
emphasis on the fact, both in statement of 
theory and through suggested procedures, that 
learning takes place through experience involy- 
ing interaction between the child as doer and 
an ever-changing environment, and that demo. 
cratic group life is essential to the development 
of tolerant and responsible individuals. 

One cannot read this little book without being 
conscious of Dr. Mossman’s sympathetic under- 
standing of children and her eagerness that no 
effort be spared to give them the best possible 
guidance toward the realization of the “good 
life.” Not the least important part of this con- 
tribution to the literature of the field is Professor 
Kilpatrick’s introduction——Adelaide M. Ayer, 
director of education, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 


AN EVALUATION OF MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING. By Frank N. Freeman. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Zaner-Bloser Company, 1938. 


This pamphlet by an authority in the teaching 
of handwriting is a reprint of an article pub- 
lished in The Elementary School Journal, Febru- 
ary 1936. As a result of his study of manuscript 
vs. cursive writing Dr. Freeman presents the 
following conclusions: 

1. Historical evidence, experiment, practice, 
and opinion indicate that cursive writing is bet- 
ter for the upper grades and for adult writing. 

2. Experiment, the trend of practice, and the 


opinion of those who have used it indicate that | 


manuscript writing is preferable for beginners. 

3. The change should be made late enough to 
secure the advantages of manuscript writing as 
an initial style and early enough to minimize 
the difficulty of making the change. In the 
opinion of the writer, the point at which the 
change can probably best be made is the sec- 
ond half of grade II. 

Persons interested in introducing manuscript 
writing in the first two grades will find ample 
information to substantiate their belief in this 
form of handwriting. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


DANCING TOM. Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pic- 
tures by Grace Paull. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Unpaged. $1.00. 


In the past, Elizabeth Coatsworth has turned 


_ her distinguished pen to writing for older chil- 


dren, both stories and poetry. Now she gives us 


| adelightful story called Dancing Tom, for chil- 


dren seven to ten years old. 

Tom is a dancing pig carried on a flat boat 
down the Mississippi by a young pioneer family. 
Caleb laughed with everyone else when the little 
pig danced but was firmly of the opinion that 
jigging or no jigging, Tom would end as bacon. 
Jenny, Caleb’s wife, who trained Tom and loved 
him, refused to face this horrid possibility. Mean- 
while, the flat boat floated on through various 
episodes and Tom grew apace. The happy end- 
ing is due, not to Tom’s dancing, but to his 
handy way of killing rattlesnakes and thereby 
saving John, the baby. 

Miss Coatsworth’s prose, even in this simple 
tale, is as lovely as ever and Grace Paull’s draw- 
ings add much to this charming pioneer story. 


THE QUEEN’S EARRINGS. Or, How the 
Jenkenson Family Went to the Coronation. 
By Veronica Hutchinson. Illustrated by Louise 
Mansfield. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1938. Unpaged. $1.50. 

Miss Hutchinson, who is widely known for 
her excellent anthologies of stories and poems, 
vouches for the fact that this story is supposed 
to be true. 

Imagine having a father who earns his living 


_ by piercing ladies’ ears so that they can wear 


old-fashioned earrings. Then, imagine having 
your father called to Buckingham Palace to 
pierce the gueen’s ears just three days before the 
Coronation. Of course, the young Jenkensons 
neatly burst with excitement, little dreaming 
that more and higher adventures were in store 
for them. How Mrs. Jenkenson and the four 
Jenkenson children actually found themselves 
in Buckingham Palace on the day of the Corona- 
tion, and what happened to them there, is thrili- 
ingly related by Miss Hutchinson. 

Children old enough to have followed the 


Coronation ceremonies with interest will revel 
in this story. The book is charmingly illustrated 
and will make a unique memento of that great 
pageant, the English Coronation. 


EPAMINONDAS AND HIS AUNTIE. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Illustrated by Inez Hogan. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1938. Pp. 16. $.75. 


It is indeed a joy to find our old friend 
Epaminondas in a new and gaily illustrated 
edition. Here he is, a worthy brother of Nico- 
demus, brought to life by Nicodemus’ creator, 
Inez Hogan. Not that Epaminondas was not 
always very much alive on his own account, 
only it is fun to see him, as well as hear him, 
clutching his gold cake in his hand, butter drip- 
ping down his chin, cooling puppy dog in the 
water and finally stepping “right in the middle” 
of every mince pie. No child, no school, no 
home should be so underprivileged as to miss 
the unfailing chuckles that accompany Epami- 
nondas’ progress from one blunder to another. 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE 
MOON. Edited from the Dasent translation 
and illustrated with six etchings and sixteen 
wash drawings by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. New York: The Viking Press, 
1938. Pp. 188. $3.50. 


What an inspiration to have the d’Aulaires 
edit and illustrate a new volume of these choice 
old tales and then have the book issued by the 
Viking Press, with the beauty of format that 
distinguishes so many of the fine things that 
come from May Massee’s hand. This is a rare 
book, both in the selection of the tales and the 
strange, imaginative quality of the illustrations. 
A collector’s item both as literature and art. 

There are twenty-one stories and not more 
than a third of these are in the familiar edition 
by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. This means 
fresh material for the story teller who cannot 
get the original Dasent collections, and a treas- 
ure of delight for every child who discovers this 
book. Both the language and the illustrations 
have the vigorous, unsophisticated quality chil- 
dren like. 
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THE IQ: A PROBLEM IN SOCIAL CON- 
STRUCTION. By Beth L. Wellman and 
George D. Stoddard. The Social Frontier, Feb- 
ruaty, 1939, 5:151-i52. 

The idea that a child’s intelligence can change 
through educational influences appears to be 
shocking and to many, impossible. But recent 
research findings through extensive studies car- 
ried on over a period of years at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station reveal large changes 
in IQ in both upward and downward direc- 
tions. They reveal that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, children actually move from average 
to so-called “genius’’ levels, or, under very un- 
favorable circumstances, from average intelli- 
gence to feeble-mindedness. 

The social implications of these newer find- 
ings on the extent of change in mental ability 
are obvious. Through the development and con- 
servation of human talent, society could benefit 
enormously. The human satisfactions arising 
from a more intelligent appreciation of one’s 
surroundings could increase. We shall be inter- 
ested in further research in this particularly chal- 


lenging field. 


MEASURING SOCIAL PERFORMANCE 
* FACTORS IN ACTIVITY AND CON- 
TROL SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
By J. W. Wrightstone, J. Rechetnick, W. A. 
McCall, and J. J. Loftus. Teachers College 

Record, February, 1939, 40:423-432. 

This is the fifth of a series of articles in 
The Record describing the inauguration and 
appraisal of an activity program in a group 
of elementary schools in the city of New York. 
“A summary of the data,” say the authors, “‘in- 
dicates that the activity classes are superior to 
the non-activity classes in quality of cooperative 
activities. . . . Critical activities (by children) oc- 
cur more often and are superior in quality in the 
activity programs.” 


Great care should be exerted in producing | 


and judging the so-called activity program. 
Bringing about an activity program is a long 
slow process. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the mere fact that the behavior of children is 


given consideration in terms of their initiative | 


and their criticisms, is a good sign that some 
day we may have normal, natural child ac. 
tivity. 


A SECOND GRADE ACTIVITY WITH 


SOIL. By Doris Davis Klaussen, Science | 


Education, February 1939, 22:300-301. 

Up-to-date teachers have genuine reason for 
gratitude over the increasing number of ar 
ticles written about experiments in science in 
the elementary school. It does not require long 
observation of boys and girls to discover that 
their chief curiosities lie in this realm. 

This description of the experiences of a group 
of second grade boys and girls in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is very interesting. One wonders why 
the activity did not begin with a situation where 


the boys and girls making a garden, or plant: | 


ing seeds indoors, discovered that there were 
different soils and that these soils had different 
effects on their growing things. This would 
seem to be the ideal way to bring about interes 
in and determination to learn more about soil. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR TEACHERS. By, 


Mary Dabney Davis. School Life, February, 

1939, 24:144-147. 

Where may authoritative teaching aids bk 
found at little or no cost ? Miss Davis lists nine 
government agencies with their particular bu 
reaus and departments and fifty-two professional 
and noncommercial organizations from which 
these teaching aids may be obtained. Reprints of 
this article are available upon request to the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 

















Interior, Washington, D.C. 
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GRAPHS AS A MEANS OF INSTRUC- 

TION IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES OF 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Ruth 

G. Strickland. New York: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 

tion No. 745, 1938. 172 pp. 

New types of picture graphs have been used 
with marked effectiveness in recent books for 
adults. This investigation reports an exploratory 
study of the possibilities of using graphs of 
various types with children in the primary 
school. Six types of graphs were used, as fol- 
lows: (1) the developmental picture chart, con- 
sisting of a series of pictures arranged to show 
the historical development of some subject; (2) 
the unit pictograph, which shows comparative 
amounts of two quantities or different amounts 
of a changing quantity by means of a larger 
or smaller number of suggestive symbols; (3) 
the bar graph with appropriate figures to show 
different amounts of changing quantities; (4) 
the bar graph superimposed on a grid which is 
read by reference to horizontal and vertical 
scales; (5) the line graph superimposed on a 
gtid; (6) the circle graph in which the relative 
parts of a total quantity are shown by appropri- 
ate sectors of a circle. 

A six weeks’ experiment involved 461 chil- 
dren in 16 classes in five schools. The children 
were distributed in grades one to four. Units of 
work considered appropriate for each grade were 
carried on. Travel was selected for grade one, 
transportation for grade two, communication 
for grade three, and light, heat, and power for 
grade four. 

The first phase of the unit, which involved 
no use of graphs, was carried on during the first 
two weeks. During the third week, pupils were 
given their first contact with graphs in a teach- 
ing-test situation. Assistants examined each 
child individually on the six types of graphs. If 


the child could not answer questions which 
involved interpretation of the graph, he was 
given successive increments of help until he 
could do so. The fourth and fifth weeks were 
devoted to the second phase of work on the 
unit, in which the teacher used graphs that 
enriched and illuminated the work. At least 
150 minutes were devoted to informal discus- 
sions relating to the work. Additional time was 
devoted to reading for information and pleasure, 
and to other activities. During the sixth week, a 
final test was given, individually, to the first- 
grade children and in small groups to the others. 
This was a mimeographed multiple-choice test 
designed to measure the child’s ability to read 
graphs, see relationships, and give simple inter- 
pretations. 

The author concludes that the unit pictograph 
and the developmental picture chart are suitable 
for the first grade. First-grade children of a 
mental age of 90 months were able to read the 
simple bar graph. The circle graph and the line 
graph were judged too difficult for grade one 
following the short period of instruction. All 
six graphs were judged suitable for grade two, 
the picture chart and circle graph being con- 
sidered most useful. All six graphs were con- 
sidered suitable for grade three. Three new ele- 
ments were introduced into the graphs used for 
the fourth grade: a divided bar, a combination of 
bars and lines, and a unit which represented 
a per cent of a whole. All types of graphs were 
judged appropriate for this level. The author 
gives mental ages for the various grades at which 
children successfully answered various types of 
questions relating to graphs. She finds no evi- 
dence that differences in sex or socio-economic 
background are significant factors in successful 
interpretation of graphs. 

Interest of children in graphs presenting ma- 
terial which related to activities being carried 
on in their classrooms was indicated by remarks 
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made by the children and teachers. The author 
reaches the conclusion that graphs which are ap- 
propriately designed for children and that are 
associated with their interests can be introduced 
into the curriculum at an earlier level than is 
now done. 


CHILDREN’S CHOICES IN POETRY IN 
THE FIRST GRADE. By Ruth E. Bradshaw. 
The Elementary English Review, May 1937, 
14:168-176, 188. 


This study includes an analysis of the indi- 
vidual choices of poems of more than five hun- 
dred children in twenty-six first grades in repre- 
sentative towns of Illinois and Iowa. A list of 
215 poems was compiled from anthologies of 
children’s poetry, courses of study, and primary 
readers. This list was reduced to a final group of 
60 poems, divided into six classes: singing qual- 
ity and rhythm; animals and nature; childhood 
interests and activities; rhymes and jingles; hu- 
morous poems; imaginative and fanciful poems. 

In response to the question, “Do first grade 
children like poetry?” the author reports that 
more than fifty per cent of the children ex- 
pressed a liking for every poem and eighty 
per cent of the children liked three-fourths of 
the poems. The correlation between teachers’ 
ratings and children’s ratings was positive but 
slight In the case of poems liked by ninety per 
cent of the children, the percentage of teachers 
who judged that the children would like the 
different poems ranged from ninety-seven to 
fifty-two per cent. 

Funny poems ranked first as a group, their 
popularity being due more largely to the boys’ 
than to the girls’ choices. The author finds that 
when allowances are made for changes of mood, 
position of poems in a group, and various other 
factors, children are reasonably consistent in 
their choices. She finds also that familiarity 
sometimes seems to have an effect upon choices 
but that its effect is negligible in some instances. 
She finds that children like some old poems and 
some new poems regardless of authorship, qual- 
ity as judged by adults, or source. 


CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING RESUMP. 
TION OF INTERRUPTED ACTIVITIES 
BY PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. By Evelyn 
Katz. Minneapolis: The University of Min- 
nesota Press, Institute of Child Welfare, 
Monograph No. 16, 1938. Pp. v + 52. 


Six interesting tasks were presented to 177 
children between the ages of four and one-half 


and five and one-half years. The procedure was | 
for the experimenter to take each child indi- | 


vidually and interest him in the task. After he 
had worked on it for a period of time, he was 
interrupted and asked to perform another task. 


After the interruption, he was left free to do | 


as he pleased. In one experimental situation, 
the interrupted activity was the only one avail- 
able. In two other situations, there were one 
or two other alternative activities available. 

The tasks were as follows: putting together 
with twenty-seven blocks a model of a man 
similar to one placed before the child; insert- 
ing disks to complete pictures of bunches of 
fruit; inserting disks in a Christmas tree to rep- 
resent candles; coloring balloons in a picture; 
sewing with yarn to outline a picture on a card; 
pasting colored paper eggs in an Easter basket. 
In the several series of experiments the child 
was interrupted after he had completed about 
15 per cent, 50 per cent, 75 per cent, or 85 per 
cent of the task. When the child had completed 
the interrupting task which required from thirty 
to sixty seconds, the experimenter commended 
him and told him he might do what he wished 
and that he might leave the room to play with 
other children whenever he wished. 

The chief findings of the experiment are as 
follows: When the interruption occurs near the 
end of the activity, resumption is less frequent 
than in the other cases. When alternative tasks 
are available, the percentage of resumption is 
slightly less although still very high, ranging 
from 86 to 93 per cent. The effect of alternative 
tasks upon the frequency of resumption is inde- 
pendent of the time of resumption. The fere- 
quency of interruption varies with the nature 
of the interrupted task. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Montgomery Association for Childhood Education, 
Alabama. 

Fayetteville Association for Childhood Education, 
Arkansas. 

Decatur-DeKalb Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Georgia. 

Red Oak Association for Childhood Education, Iowa. 

Western Carolina Teachers College Association for 
Childhood Education, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 

Mecklenburg County Association for Childhood 
Education, North Carolina. 

Cheatham County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Tennessee. 

Hawaii Association for Childhood Education, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Reinstated: Lock Haven Association for Childhood 
Education, Pennsylvania. 

Dickson County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee. 

NAMES CHANGED 

The Kenosha Kindergarten Club of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, announces that in the future it will 
be known as the Kenosha Association for Child- 
hood Education. The state organization, Wis- 
consin Kindergarten-Primary Association, has 
become the Wisconsin Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


LISTEN IN 


Keep in touch with the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education in Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 10-14, by tuning in on these 
programs: 


March 30—11:30 P.M., E.S.T. Station WSB, Atlanta 
“Welcome South, Brother.”” Speaker, Willis A. Sut- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta. Courtesy 
of the Atlanta Convention and Visitors’ Bureau. 
April 10—5:45-6:00 P.M., E.S.T. Station WSB, At- 
lanta 
Courtesy of Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 
April 11—*10:30-11:00 A.M., E.S.T. Station WAGA, 
Atlanta 
April 11—2:00-2:30 p.m., E.S.T. NBC Blue Network 
Science Everywhere. Director, Carroll Lane Fenton, 
Washington, D.C. The program will be devoted 
to flowers of the southeastern states. Atlanta 
children will take part. 


April 12—*10:30-11:00 A.M., E.S.T. Station WAGA, 


Atlanta 

April 12—-*7:15-7:30 p.M., E.S.T. Station WAGA, At- 
lanta 

April 13—*10:30-11:00 A.M., E.S.T. Station WAGA, 
Atlanta 


CHILD HEALTH Day 


The Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, official sponsors of Child Health Day— 
May Day—have chosen for their 1939 slogan, 
“The health of the child is the power of the 
nation.” Objectives are to bring to the atten- 
tion of each community: 

The importance to the child’s health and develop- 
ment of proper food, rest, exercise, medical care, and 
protection against disease; 


Ways in which the health of all children may be 
safeguarded. 


For details of the 1939 Child Health Day 
program in your state write to the May Day 
chairman of your state board of health. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will be 
held in San Antonio, Texas, from June 20 to 
23, 1939. This professional organization, 
founded in 1908, now has over 12,000 mem- 
bers in the United States, Puerto Rico, and Can- 
ada. 

Helen Judy Bond, head of the department of 
household arts and science at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, president of the associa- 
tion, announces that at the general sessions 
“Mental Hygiene” and ‘Newer Aids in Home 
Economics Education’’ will be discussed. Group 
meetings will be arranged for members espe- 
cially interested in family relationships, family 
economics, housing and household management, 
food and nutrition, and textiles and clothing. 





* Courtesy of Atlanta schools. A.C.E. convention speakers 
and discussion group leaders will participate. 
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Elizabeth Iice Cflassey 


kindergartens. She was devoted to her work and 
was intensely interested in all things pertain. 
ing to the education and development of the 
child. A source of inspiration to teachers and 
children alike, she is sincerely mourned by her 
many friends in Scranton. 


RS. ROBERT M. GLassey, formerly Eliza- 
beth Rice of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
died at her home in Philadelphia on December 
7, 1938. In the early years of the kindergarten 
movement in Scranton, Mrs. Glassey served as 
kindergarten teacher and then as supervisor of 





News Here and There 


(Continued from page 379) 


FaiR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, third attempt 
by the Federal government to place controls 
upon the employment of children in interstate 
commerce industries, went into operation on 
October 24, 1938. Although two previous ef- 
forts at child-labor legislation, in 1916 and 
1919, were declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, it is generally be- 
lieved that the new law will withstand the test 
of constitutionality. 

Under the child labor provisions of the Act, 
it is illegal to ship across state lines goods pro- 
duced in any establishment in which children 
under sixteen years of age have been employed 
within thirty days prior to such shipment, or in 
which young people from sixteen to eighteen 
have been employed in any occupation found 
and declared hazardous by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor which 
is charged with enforcement of these provi- 
sions. Under regulations issued immediately after 
the law took effect the occupations completely 
closed to children under sixteen are mining and 
manufacturing, operating or helping on motor 
vehicles, and messenger service. Other employ- 
ment is permitted outside of school hours for 
not more than three hours on any school day and 
eight hours on any other day. 


FLORIDA STATE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A new state program to help teachers in ad- 
justment of school activities to meet the needs 
of Florida youth has been announced by State 
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Superintendent Colin English. Under the new 
program the state department of public instruc. 
tion will be a central agency for recording and 
organizing the experiences of teachers and pu- 
pils in certain cooperating schools. The result- 
ing material will be available to all teachers. 

The procedure will be continuous, flexible 
to meet the changing conditions in every school 
community, and adaptable to any school in 
which teachers agree to meet special require- 
ments and school officials will provide neces- 
sary materials. The program will begin in the 
spring in six communities, where teachers and 
patrons will conduct local surveys to determine 
the particular pupil and community needs 
which should receive most emphasis in each 
classroom. 


AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE 


The first biennial conference of the Austral- 
ian Association for Preschool Child Develop- 
ment was held at the University of Melbourne, 
January 30-February 4, 1939. Discussions were 
conducted on educational practices for children 
at the two, four, and six year levels; child health 
and health education; child guidance and par- 
ent education; creative art and music; records; 
and social service work. Among those attending 
were teachers and members of executive boards 
from the state kindergarten unions, physicians, 
nutritionists, welfare workers, and directors of 
teacher preparation institutions. Visual education 
material on nutrition and hygienic conditions 
for building child health were demonstrated. 

Among the exhibits were floor plans of the 
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Develop ye Heading Objectives 
THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


Treats reading as a means to an enrichment of experience. 


Stories based on child-interests designed to develop literary ap- 
preciation and an understanding of the world in which children live. 


Develops skills systematically through a carefully controlled vo- 
cabulary; a planned word recognition and discrimination program, 











New York Chicago 





and exercise suggestions and supplementary material. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Boston 








model child development centers now being con- 
structed in the capital cities of each of the five 
states. The building of these centers and a five 
year program are being financed under the 
Federal Coronation Grant of $500,000. Gen- 


| etal supervision of these centers is under the 


Federal Education Officer, Christine M. Heinig, 
formerly of the Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and the 
Federal Medical Officer, F. W. Clements. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


Sessions of the Council held in Cleveland 
during the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators gave evidence of 
the efforts of many groups to cooperate in their 
work for children. 

A review of current work for children was 
available in mimeographed form to those at- 
tending the meeting. This review was based 


1 Copies may be secured from the Association for Childhood 


Education, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Price 
15¢. 


upon reports from forty-four organizations on 
type of service rendered children, emphasis of 
this year’s program, plans for the coming year, 
and recent publications. Sixteen organizations 
also sent representatives to the meetings of the 
Council. 

George D. Stoddard, in his opening address, 
stressed as the function of the Council ‘Calling 
Attention to the Needs of Children.”” He urged 
that members of the Council be for the child 
by being with him emotionally, intellectually, 
and physically, and that they be not a clan unto 
themselves but take an active part in meetings of 
other groups. Discussion on the problems of 
wholesome recreation and housing for young 
children were led by Leyton Carter and Walter 
McCornack, of Cleveland. 

At the second session of the Council encour- 
aging stories of how community agencies are 
working together for the good of children were 
told by Henry J. Otto, of the W. H. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan; Edna N. 
White, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michi- 

(Continued on page 384) 
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By JOSEPHINE C. FOSTER, Ph. D. and MARION L. MATTSON, Ph.D. 


ASED on a thorough study of the research and school can further the best development of the | 
literature dealing with the pre-school child, as child. 
well as on a long experience as principal and 
teacher in one of the first and most successful of 
the nursery schools, this book offers a compre- 
hensive and strictly up-to-date treatment of the 


function, procedure, methods, and equipment of 
the modern nursery school. 


Although scientific in its point of view and scholar- 
ly in its interpretations, the book is notable for its 
human interest and the simplicity of its language. 
For illustrative material the authors have drawn 
freely from their own experiences. 


This is a book that is equally valuable to the stu- 

dent preparing to enter the nursery school field | 
The book gives the reader a feeling of the spirit and to teachers already in service. It is filled with | 
and philosophy of the mursery school, an under- practical information. Twenty-one photographs ac- 
standing of the abilities and characteristics of the company the text. Small 8vo, 361 pages, illustrated. 
young child, and some notion of how the nursery Price, $2.50. 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Are Happy to Present 
for Spring Publication the 


WALT DISNEY 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 
Told by Jean Ayer 


MICKEY NEVER FAILS 





Told by Robin Palmer HERE ARE the famous characters 
created by Walt Disney, in stories 
SCHOOLS DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE written by distinguished authors for 
Told by Caroline D. Emerson children, with illustrations in Rag 
' drawn especially for these books by 
THE LITTLE PIG'S PICNIC the Walt Disney Studio. The careful 
‘AND OTHER STORIES editing of the texts adapts them to the 
Told by Margaret Wise Brown highest teaching standards. 
HEATH OFFICES: BOSTON - NEWYORK - CHICAGO 
ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS , LONDON 
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